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Extracts from Diary of Captain 
Lambert Bowman Wolf 
Eprrep sy Grorcs A. Roor 
I. Lyrropuction. 

HE manuscript here printed comprises the experiences and ob- 

servations of a cavalryman on the plains of Kansas during the 
four years preceding the Civil War. For the most part his troop 
was engaged in protecting Colonel Johnston’s survey of the southern 
boundary line of Kansas, patrolling the Santa Fe Trail, and guard- 
ing the United States mails. 

While this account is in the form of a diary, some of the entries 
apparently were expanded somewhat at a later date. The manu- 
script in the possession of the Kansas State Historical Society was 
presented in 1905 by A. J. Hoisington, of Great Bend, who had re- 
ceived it from Captain Wolf. It is a typewritten copy, presumably 
made from the original either by Mr. Hoisington or Captain Wolf. 
In sending the copy to the Society Mr. Hoisington said: “Captain 
Wolf’s diary contains largely more of his experiences and what he 
saw during his soldier life on the plains than is recorded in the fore- 
going, but so far I have been unable to secure from him a complete 
copy.” 

All efforts to locate Captain Wolf’s original and complete diary 
have proved fruitless. Apparently it went the way of so many per- 
sonal records of the early days and was lost or destroyed. 

Capt. Lambert Bowman Wolf was born June 2, 1834, at Evans- 
burg, Coshocton county, Ohio. He was of the fourth generation of 
Wolfs descended from German-born ancestors, and was reared on 
the farm where he was born. From 1856 to 1861 he served in Com- 
pany K, First U. 8. cavalry, serving with his troops on the plains 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Indian Territory, and on a trip 
to Utah during the Mormon war. Upon the breaking out of the 
Civil War he became captain of Company E, 142d Ohio volunteer 
infantry. He was discharged September 2, 1864, at Camp Chase, 
Ohio. In April, 1885, he returned to Kansas and settled in Ness 
county, where he engaged in the harness and saddlery business. 
He was twice married, first to Sarah Jane Loos, who died September 
22, 1892, and next to Mrs. Emeline Waterbury, a pioneer settler of 
Great Bend. He died in Ness City August 29, 1918. 
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II. ENTRIES FROM THE JOURNAL: 1856 To 1861. 


December 20, 1856, enlisted at Newcomerstown, Ohio, as a re- 
cruit in Capt. George H. Stewart’s' [Steuart] Co. K, then 1st U. S. 
cavalry, Col. E. V. Sumner? (Bull of the Woods) commanding, and 
sent to Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, Mo. 

April 1, 1857, three hundred of us recruits were loaded on the 
Amizon, a big sidewheeler off the Mississippi, and sent to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., where we arrived on the 15th. During this trip 
we had our first experience of short rations, caused by delays when 
stranded on Missouri river sandbars. 

May 10, received orders for Companies C, I, F and K, First U. Ss. 
cavalry, and E and K of the 6th U. S. infantry, to go on a campaign 
under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph B. [E.] Johns[t]on.* 

May 16, everything in readiness, the command formed in line and 
orders for a summer’s campaign read to us, in substance to wit: 
That we escort and guard the government surveyors while they run 
the now south line* of Kansas and establish the southwest corner 
thereof. On this expedition the stake hauler for the surveyors was 
killed by the Kiowa Indians and his mule team taken off by them. 
He got too far from his infantry escort while driving around some 
bluffs and draws near the Cimarron river. Our Mexican cattle 
herder was shot by one of our own horse guards, 7m mistaken for 
an Indian. Two of our men died from scurvy. . 

Nov. 14 we marched into Fort Leavenworth—beck again—a rusty 
but hearty appearing command. 

March 18, 1858, Companies F and K, First cavalry, and E and H, 
Sixth infantry, under command of Capt. Hendrickson,® of Co. H, 

1. George H. Steuart was a native of Maryland; cadet Military Academy, July 1, 1844; 
brevet 2d lieutenant, 2d dragoons, July 1, 1848; 2d lieutenant Nov. 11, 1849; 1st lieutenant 
lst cavalry, Mar. 8, 1855; captain Dec. 20, 1855; resigned Apr. 22, 1861 (Brig. Gen. C. B. 


A., 1861-1865). —Heitman’s Historical R rae 8 ti y U. 8S. Army, v. 1, p. 922. 

2. Edwin Vose Sumner, born in Bosten, Mass., Jan. 80, 1797. He entered the army in 
1819, as 2d lieutenant of infantry. eoat in the Black Hawk, Mexican and Indian wars. 
Was governor of New Mexico, 1851-’68. In 1855 was promoted colonel of 1st cavalry and 
made a successful expedition against the Cheyennes. Was in Kansas during the territorial 
troubles. In 1861 he was sent to relieve Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston in command of the 

of the Pacific, but was recalled the following year to the command of the Ist 
Corps of the ane of the Potomac. At his own request in 1868 he was relieved, and being 
appointed to the Department of the Missouri, he was on his way thither when he died at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Mar. 21, 1863.—App ’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, v. 5, p. 750. 

8. For short sketch of Joseph E. Johnston, see footnote, Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
Feb., 1932, p. 106. 

4. See Kansas Historical Quarterly, Feb., 1932, pp. 104-1389, “Surveying the Southern 
Line of Kansas, from Journal of Col. Joseph E. Johnston,” edited by Nyle H. Miller. 

56. Thomas Hendrickson was a native of Pennsylvania; became a 2d Lieut. 6th infantry 
in 1888; 1st Lieut. 1840; gt ~% Mexican War, receiving rank of brevet captain for 
gallant and meritorious services ; le captain 1858; major 8d infantry 1862, and served 
with distinction in Civil War. Hetined 1868. Died Oct. 24, 1878.—Army and Navy Register, 
Hamersley, p. 506. 
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Sixth infantry, ordered to escort supply trains to Col. Johnston® at 
Fort Bridger,” Utah, said supplies being hauled by cattle trains and 
located at Fort Laramie and unable to proceed safely on account of 
Indians.*® 

March 20, Col. Huffman® joined us and took command. 

June 3 we passed through the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains. 

June 10 we arrived at Fort Bridger during a heavy snowstorm. 
Found that Col. Johnston’s command had been living on quarter 
rations of jerked beef. 

June 13 the Second dragoons took up line of march for Salt Lake 
City under command of Col. Cook [P. St. George Cooke]. 

June 14 the peace commissioners” arrived and they, with the bal- 
ance of Col. Johnston’s command, start for Salt Lake City. 

August 21, we start on return to Fort Leavenworth—that is, 
Companies F and K, First cavalry, under Capt. Dessashore,™ he 
being senior officer of our battalion, via Bridger’s Pass and Fort 
Laramie. 

September 1, we pass through Bridger’s Pass, going into camp in 
a beautiful dead pine grove with splendid water and grass. This 
pass reminds much of the valley between the double hump of a 
dromedary. It has no resemblance to the South Pass. 

September 2 we awoke with 6 inches of snow on the ground. It 
snowed on us all day as we marched and it was very disagreeable 
marching. Lieut. D. D. Bell’? and John Hootinger went out on a 
hunt yesterday—no news from them this evening. 

September 17, at Fort Laramie. Here we learn that Bell and 
Hootinger were seen at the bridge on Ham’s Fork,” heading for 


6. Albert Sidney Johnston (1808-1862). He was in command of the Department of 
the Pacific. At the outbreak of the Civil War he joined the Confederate army and was 
killed at the battle of Shiloh. 

7. In 1848 James Bridger built a trading post in the valley of Black’s Fork of Green 
river, Utah Territory (now Wyoming), to catch the emigrant trade going west. This post 
was comomnly known as Fort Bridger. In 1858 the Mormons captured the post and held 
it until the winter of 1857, abandoning it on the appearance of the United States army, but 
not until they had burned everything inflammable on the site——J. Cecil Alter, James 
Bridger—A Historical Narrative, pp. 176-178, 244-263. 

8. This was during the time of the Mormon War. Live stock and provisions sent to 
Utah for the subsistence of the United States army had been captured, stolen or burned by 
the Mormons, and the army had been reduced to scant rations, suffering many privations 
during the severe winter that followed from lack of proper food and clothing.—Bancroft, 
History of Utah, pp. 512-522. 

9. William Huffman, native of New York, who had a long and distinguished military 
service. Was in Mexican and Civil Wars, and was brevetted major-general in 1865 for 
distinguished service.—Hamersley, Army Register, p. 514. 

10. L. W. Powell, ex-governor and senator-elect, of Kentucky, and Major B. McCul- 
loch, a soldier of the Mexican War, were sent to Utah as peace commissioners. 

11. William David De Saussure. 

12. David D. Bell, born in Ohio. Ist. Lieut., Ist cavalry. Died Dec. 2, 1860.—Hamers- 
ley, Army Register, p. 292. 

18. Ham’s Fork, a small river of Uintah te, ee runs southeastward and unites 
with the Black Fork of Green river.—Lip @ Gazetteer of the World, v. 1, 
Pp. 1857. 
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Fort Bridger. They got lost and four days were without rations 
They obtained rations from the parties who met them, enough to 
last them into Fort Bridger. 

October 4, arrived at Fort Kearney. 

October 5, leave for Fort Leavenworth. 

October 18, joined by Bell and Hootinger—great rejoicing there- 
for by Co. K. 

October 20 finds us going into quarters at Fort Leavenworth. 

November 25. It appears we are not to winter at Fort Leaven- 
worth, as to-day we start on a march to Fort Riley. 

November 30, we arrive at Fort Riley. Since we started last 
March we have traveled over 2,300 miles and feel almost like our- 
selves and horse were one animal. 

I will now give you a favorite song with the men during the winter 
of 1858-’59. It is entitled— 


“Buckinc AND GaaaIna.” 


Come, all Yankee soldiers, give ear to my song; 

It is a short ditty, ‘twill not keep you long; 

It’s of no use to fret on account of your luck, 

We can laugh, drink and sing yet in spite of the buck. 
Chorus: Dary down, dary down, &c. 

Sergeant, buck him and gag him, our officers cry, 

For such trifling offenses they happen to spy; 

Till with bucking and gagging of Dick, Tom and Bill, 

Faith! the Mexican ranks they have helped to fill. 
Chorus. 


The treatment they give us, as all of us know, 

Is ——s and gagging for whipping the foe; 

They buck us and they gag us for malice or for spite, 

But they are glad to release us when going to fight. 
Chorus. 


A poor soldier’s tied up in the sun or the rain 
With a in his mouth till he’s tortured with pain; 
Why, I'm blest! if the eagle we wear on our 
In its claws shouldn’t carry a buck and a gag. 


Chorus. 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-nine carries me into [what is now] 
Barton county, with its tragic scenes indelibly impressed upon my 
mind. 

The winter of 1858-’9 at Fort Riley passed away as also have 
our daily drills, both mounted and foot. These, with other usual 
camp duties, prevented all ennui. But we are restless, are longing 
for a campaign on the broad prairies—a change of some kind. Gar- 
rison duty becomes monotonous, the more especially to those who, 
like ourselves, have tasted the wildness of plain and mountains. 
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May 25, the monotony is broken with great rejoicing. We, the 
cavalry, have received orders to prepare for a campaign, nothing 
further known. 

June 10, Companies F, H and K, First cavalry, under command 
of Capt. E. V. Dessashore,’* captain of Company F, start for the 
Santa Fe Trail (Cimarron) Crossing of the Arkansas river. Capt. 
Walker’s*® G company, he commanding, is detailed to escort an 
English lord into the buffalo range northwest of Fort Riley and join 
us on the Arkansas river near the location of old Fort Mackey.** 
Our summer’s work is to guard emigrants on the Santa Fe Trail. 

June 17 finds us going into camp near what is known as Doc 
Beach’s!*? ranch on Cow creek. The Doctor has quite a trading 
station here, his stock consisting of “Dead Shot” whisky, sugar, 
flour, and bacon. This is also a mail station and post office. 

June 19, we cross Walnut** creek a little west of Allison’s’® big 
ranch (the regular old trail crossing). The ford has a fine pebbly 
bottom. We have not seen any Indians, but rumor says they are just 
a little further on. 

June 20, a fine soaking rain and we had just got nicely on the 
move when it came down in torrents. We pass Pawnee rocks, cross 


14. William D. De Saussure. 
15. William S. Walker, a Mexican War soldier; captain 1st cavalry 1855; resigned 1861. 
ee Fort Mackay was located at the crossing on Arkansas river in present Ford county, 
d named for Col. A. Mackay, Q M. D. It was = . or eight miles from present 
Dodge City, and was established Aug. 8, 1850, by Col. Sumner, after a treaty talk 
had been held there with the Indians. The fort was built . et covered with poles, brush, 
sod and canvas. The soldiers quartered there gave it the name of “Fort Sod,” and later 
“Fort Sodom.” It was known as Camp Mackay until June 25, 1851, when the name was 
changed to Fort Atkinson. Sept. 22, 1858 the fort was abandoned. It was temporarily re- 
occupied in June 1854, but on October 2 following was permanently abandoned and the 
buildings destroyed to prevent their occupancy by the Indians.—Green’s Kansas Region, 
p. 22; Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7, p. 78, 444; v. 8, p. 489; v. 9, p. 567, 576; v. 12, 
p. 226; Blackmar’s ay of Kansas, v. 1, p. 656, 657. 


17. Beach's Ranch or Trading Post was built on Cow creek, Peketon (Rice) county, 

about 1858 or 1859, by “asahel Beach and his son, Dr. A. J. Beach. It was on the line of 
the Santa Fe Trail, about one mile south of present Lyons, or near old Atlanta. A post 
office was established at the ranch April 1, 1859, called Beach Valley, with Doctor Beach 
postmaster. The territorial legislature of 1859 authorized Asahel Beach et al. to build a 
bridge across the Arkansas. The following year Beach Valley was incorporated by Asahel 
Beach, Dr. A. J. Beach and Samuel Shaff, and was the county seat of Peketon county, 1860, 
the county commissioners being the incorporators. Asahel Beeach was a brother of — 
Y. Beach, of the New York Sun, and came west from Leavenworth. A. J. 
a surgeon of the 9th Kansas, 1864. Smoke houses were erected = the tam con tee 
meat was cured for the eastern market. The ranch was abandoned in 1864, about the 
time of an Indian battle near by.—Laws, Kansas, 1859, 1860, 1861; U. 8. Official Register, 
1860-'63; Historical Society, Archives Department, original documents. 

18. There were two crossings of Walnut creek in present Barton county, one a short dis- 
tance east of present Great Bend, on the Santa Fe Trail, and the other slightly to the north, 
on the road from Fort Harker to Fort Larned. The old trail crossing was 278 miles from 
Independence, Mo., and near site of Fort Zarah of later date. 

19. Allison’s ranch or trading station was built by —— Allison, of Independence, 
Mo., in 1857. It was located at the mouth of the Walnut, about - 100 yards from cross- 
ing of the creek, on the east side, and on the north side of the road. i ate sain @ 
trading post, no attempt being made at agriculture or stock raising. Allison died suddenly 
at Independence, and the ranch was rented to George Peacock.—Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. 8, pp. 487, 489; v. 10, p. 665. 
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Ash” creek, going into camp on the west bank of Pawnee Fork. 
Rumor has 1,000 painted warriors 40 miles up the river waiting our 
appearance. 

June 25 finds us going into camp on the Arkansas river near 
where old Fort Mackay used to be. 

June 29, Lieutenant Col. Johnston, our old commander in 1857, 
comes into camp with the Santa Fe mail. He is now inspector 
general of forts and troops and on his way to New Mexico. 

July 4, a gill of whisky for each man, and some horse racing, to 
celebrate the day. 

July 8, the first Indians in camp or seen—3 bucks and 1 squaw. 

August 2. A terror of a rain last night. Many hats are short this 
morning, even the bass and tenor drums took trips down the river 
and we are a wet and sorry looking set generally. 

August 3. Tahosan, the head chief of the Kiowas, with his squaw 
and three of his braves, visit us. They go into camp about 100 
yards above our camp. 

August 20. Capt. Walker, with his Co. G, joins us. Several of his 
men have the scurvy. 

August 28. Two mules gone, so Lieut. D. D. Bell, with a detach- 
ment of one sergeant and four men, is sent after them. 

August 21 [31]. In the afternoon Lieut. Bell and party return, 
bringing with them 3 Indians and 4 mules, two of which belonged 
to the mail route. The Indians played “good Indian,” were given 
flour, sugar and bacon and were sent on their way rejoicing. Yes, 
the mules were found running loose! 

September 1. Co. H sent to Pawnee”! Fork to guard contractors 
of the mail station there. 

September 14. In the morning we break camp and start for Fort 
Riley. 

September 17 finds us at Pawnee Fork camping with H Co. The 
mail station builders have not reported yet. H Co. men report two 
large camps of Kiowa and Comanche Indians on the Walnut desir- 
ing to make a treaty with Uncle Samuel. 

September 18. Just before leaving camp, Big Pawnee, second 
chief of the Kiowas, came into our camp and traveled with us to 
Walnut creek, then went to his own camp located on the south side 


20. Ash creek, first known as Crooked creek, —. see by Santa Fe Trail about 
9% miles northeast of old Fort Larned. Name probably suggested by - a elm that 
shaded the creek.—Kansas Historical Society, Maheoethe p Bee Report, p. 120. 

21. Pawnee Fork, first known as Pawnee creek or river, was a little over oa miles from 
Fort Osage, on the Missouri river.—Kansas Historical Society, Eighteenth Biennial Report, 
p. 120. 
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of the creek (between what is now—1900—known as the old John 
Cook farm, and the bridge next west of it.) 

September 19, on the Arkansas river, east of Allison’s ranch, my- 
self and four others made a still hunt for buffaloes and got two good 
ones. Capt. Dessashore this morning, before leaving camp, held a 
powwow with Tahosan, Pawnee, and Buffalo Hump (a Comanche 
chief). Buffalo Hump desired to make a treaty. Capt. Dessashore 
told him to go back to Texas. 

September 21 finds us lying in camp on Cow creek”? below 
Beach’s ranch resting and cleaning up. 

September 22. Last night midnight express from Allison’s ranch 
brings word that Pawnee, with part of his band, threaten the ranch- 
men’s lives. G and K Co.’s were immediately ordered to the ranch, 
leaving Cow creek at 2a.m. Arriving near the ranch just as the sun 
peeped over the eastern horizon, half a mile from the ranch, Lieut’s 
D. D. Bell and Baird galloped ahead of the command to the ranch. 
The Indians were all gone except Big Pawnee, and him they took 
prisoner. When we came up they had disarmed him. The officers 
held a council and decided to have Pawnee guide them to the Indian 
camp. A dismounted soldier had Pawnee in charge. He was in- 
structed to take Pawnee to get his pony, which was tied to a wagon 
in the rear of the ranch. He was taken to it. The pony had been 
so frightened as to pull hard on the lariat and Pawnee could not 
untie it. He asked the soldier for his sheath knife to cut the lariat. 
The knife was handed to Pawnee, who cut the lariat and quickly 
threw the knife under the wagon, mounted the pony, gave a great 
yap and was off like the wind towards the bluff northeast. Lieu- 
tenants Bell and Baird, being still mounted, took after him, also 
R. M. Peck,”* of Co. K. Peck’s horse being very fleet soon passed 
the lieutenant’s and overtook Pawnee and then turned and asked 
Baird if he should shoot him. “No,” said Baird, “I want to talk 
with him.” Peck veered off, Baird came up and asked Pawnee to 
halt. Pawnee, with an ugly defiant face, said “Bah,” and went on. 
Baird stayed with him, dropped his revolver in front of Pawnee 
and commanded him to halt. Pawnee, yet more sarcastic, repeated 
his “Bah, bah.” Baird tried him again but no good, so dropped 

22. Cow creek, present Rice county, first known as Cold Water, a point on the Santa Fe 
Trail, slightly more than 246 miles from Fort Osage.—Kansas Historical Society, Eighteenth 
Biennial Report, p. 119. 

28. Robert Morris Peck was from Covington, Ky., at which place he enlisted in Co. E, 
First U. S. cavalry. After five years’ service as a private soldier on the plains of Kansas, 
he became a wagonmaster in the Army of the Frontier. For many years after the close of 
the Civil War he was a citizen of Leavenworth and Baxter Springs. He was a frequent 


contributor to the National Tribune, Washington, D. C., mostly on frontier history.—Kansas 
Historical Society, Eighteenth Biennial Report, p. 43. 
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off a little and shot him in the head. (Now, right then, our winter’s 
trouble and our next summer’s campaign commences.) At the 
crack of the revolver Baird’s horse ran away. Peck then took after 
him and caught it. Lieut. Bell came up, found Pawnee dead and 
rode back and reported to Capt Walker.* Fearing the bluffs were 
full of Indians an express was sent after the balance of the com- 
mand. Pawnee’s body was brought in and buried just under the 
break of the bank about 40 or 50 yards above the Santa Fe Trail 
ford. 

September 23, at 7 a.m., Capt. Dessashore arrives with the bal- 
ance of the command. While they are at breakfast the officers de- 
cide to go to the Indian camp. Breakfast over we moved for the 
Indian camp, found it; that is the place, but the Indians were gone. 
We then moved a few miles up the creek. As the first detachment 
had but one day’s rations left the officers decided to return, so that 
evening we camped by Allison’s ranch. 

September 24 the mails for Santa Fe arrived and demands an 
escort to Pawnee Fork. Lieut. E. Otis,”®> of F Co., and 25 men de- 
tailed for that duty. Evening finds us in camp on Cow creek. 

September 25, we have a wagon and team in camp with three 
days’ rations for Lieut. Otis’ detachment. In the evening we camp 
on the Little Arkansas. 

September 26 we laid in camp. An express arrived from Lieut. 
Otis informing us that one hour after the mail left him and it was 
getting dark, they being on the “dry route,”** they were attacked 
by the Indians and the conductor and one of the drivers (being 
brothers and on their last trip) were killed. The other driver shot 
the Indian that was trying to tangle the mules. That created a 
powwow and the driver escaped in the darkness. He was badly 
wounded, but got in with some Mexicans and reached Lieut. Otis’ 
camp next morning. Otis and his detachment buried the men as 
best they could. The mules, bedding, and rations were all gone, the 
male [mail] scattered. Otis had the latter gathered up and brought 
it back to Beach’s ranch on Cow creek. 

24. William S. Walker was born in Pennsylvania. Served in Mexican War and was 
brevetted captain in 1847 for gallant and meritorious service at the battle of Chapultepec. 


Made captain of ist cavalry in 1855. Resigned May 1, 1861.—Hamersley’s Army Register, 
p. 887. 

25. Elmer Otis was born in Massachusetts. Was made Ist Lieut., Ist cavalry in 1856; 
captain, 1861; major, 1864; brevet colonel, 1865; lieutenant colonel, 1876. Died Aug. 18, 
1897.—Hamersley’s Army Register, p. 674; Heitman’s Register, p. 762. 

26. The “dry route” was a short cut on the Santa Fe Trail, running in a southwesterly 
direction from the vicinity of old Fort Zarah, past Fort Larned and striking the Arkansas 
river close to site of Fort Dodge. This route encountered water in but one place, at Coon 
creek, some fifteen miles beyond Fort Larned.—Great Bend Register, Jan. 22, 1880; Map 
of Kansas, by Ado Hunnius, 1869. 
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September 27, in the evening, Lieut. Otis and his men join us; men 
and horses jaded, and foregoing account confirmed. A detachment 
of ten men from each company, 40 in all, and 2 noncommissioned 
officers, under command of Lieut. Eli Long,”" of Co. H, with rations 
to supply them until more supplies could be sent them from Fort 
Riley, was sent back to Beach’s ranch to escort the mail to the 
Santa Fe crossing of the Arkansas and remain out 40 days unless 
sooner relieved. 

October 2 finds our command entering Fort Riley. 

October 7. Company K ordered to Pawnee Fork to relieve Lieut. 
Long. An express has just arrived from Long reporting that Allison 
[Peacock] had been shot by Satank,”* the war chief of the Kiowas. 
Particulars of the report as follows: Satank, with 3 or 4 of his 
braves, called on Allison [Peacock]; found him alone at his ranch 
on the Walnut with a sick man lying on a bunk in the ranch build- 
ing. Now Indians dread sick people and so Satank told Allison 
[Peacock] there were some soldiers coming by way of Pawnee Rock 
and asked him to take his glass, go on top of the ranch, and see if 
he could tell who they were. Allison [Peacock], believing the 
Indian, got on top of the ranch, adjusted his glass and was in the 
act of putting it up to his eye when his eye caught Satank pointing 
his gun at him. Instantly understanding his danger he started to 
whirl about face exclaiming, “Satank, you damned son of a bitch,” 
when crack went Satank’s gun and Allison [Peacock] fell dead on 
the top of his own ranch. The sick man rolled up in the covers of 
his bed and over the back side and then down under his bed. The 
Indians then came in the ranch, gathered up a few things and then 

27. Eli Long was born in Woodford county, Ky., June 16, 1887, and died in New York 
Jan. 5, 1908. He was graduated from the military academy at Frankfort, Ky., in 1855, and 
received an appointment in the Ist United States cavalry in 1855. Was in the Cheyenne 
expedition in 1857 and served through the Civil War, being several times wounded, and 


was brevetted brigadier general of volunteers. Retired as major general in 1866.—The 
Americana, v. 9. 


28. The late James R. Mead, of Wichita, credits Satanta with the killing, giving the 
date as September 9, 1860. (See Kan. Hist. Cols., v. 10, pp. 664, 665.) The late Robert 
M. Wright, of Dodge City, in his “Frontier Life in Southwestern Kansas," published in 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7, pp. 48, 49, names Satank as the guilty one. 

Satanta, or White Bear, was born about 1880, and for about 15 years before his death 

was recognized as second chief in the Kiowa tribe, "the first rank being accorded to his senior, 
Batank. Satanta’s eloquence in council won for him the title “Orator of the Plains.” He 
was one of the signers of the Medicine Lodge treaty in 1867. He committed suicide in 
Texas state prison, October 11, 1878, by throwing himself —— an upper story of the hos- 
pital.—Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, v. 2, p. 469 

Satank, or Sitting Bear, was born about mee in the ‘Black Hills region. He became 
prominent at an early age, and was credited with being one of the principal agents in nego- 
tiating the final peace treaty between the ieee and Cheyennes about 1840. His name 
heads the list of signers of the noted Medicine Lodge treaty in 1867. Sometime during 1871 
Satank was arrested for a murderous attack on a wagon train in Texas in May of that year, 
in which seven white men lost their lives, and in an attempt to escape his captors was shot 
and killed by troops surrounding him. He was buried in the military cemetery at Fort Sill.— 
Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, v. 2, p. 513. 
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lit out. Long’s detachment soon coming up took the sick man on 
to Beach’s ranch. The detachment buried Allison [Peacock] at his 
ranch before starting on. The foregoing story of the killing of 
Allison [Peacock] is the substance of the story as related by the 
sick man, and I believe it mainly true. 

Our captain is now at Leavenworth on short leave. The com- 
pany has gone to work getting ready. 

October 14 finds Company K on the move for Pawnee Fork, Capt. 
G. H. Stewart returning the 12th. 

October 21, during the day we met Lieut. Long with his command 
on his way to Fort Riley. The 10 men of our Co. who were with 
him rejoin our Co. with much grumbling. Their horses are badly 
used up. 

October 22 we arrive at Pawnee Fork, a location for a Fort is 
selected and we go into camp on the site of the location. 

October 23, plans are made for the horse and cattle stable, also 
for officers’ and company quarters, all of which are to be built of 
sod cut with spades by members of our company. Our stable is to 
be 100 feet square on the inside, wall 12 feet high and 3 feet thick 
at bottom and 2 feet thick at top, with a large gate in the south wall. 
Our detachment left at Beach’s ranch join us, bring the mail with 
them. 

October 30. Everything has been passing off smoothly and nice. 
Our corral is growing apace. We are having lots to do with not 
much rest—heavy guards at night with lots of work through the 
day. This morning, just as we got ready to eat our breakfast, three 
citizens came into our camp reporting that 15 Kiowas had driven 
them in. Boots and saddles sounded, leaving our hot coffee. In 10 
minutes 20 of us, under command of Lieut. D. D. Bell, were moving 
lively southwest for the Arkansas river. Three miles from camp we 
overhauled 2 Kiowa Indians with six ponies—they were made “good 
Indians” and the ponies brought into camp. In the shield of the 
first one killed we found 27 bunches of different human hair, sup- 
posedly his trophies. We now carry our arms with us, always 
prepared for any surprise. 

November 3, two men, one woman and two children, the youngest 
one 3 months old, who were on their way from New Mexico to the 
states, came into our camp and will await the escorts going to 
Beach’s ranch before going on. They report that the Kiowas had 
attacked them at the Santa Fe crossing (of the Arkansas), took their 
oxen and cow and plundered their wagon of eatables and clothing; 
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had one of the men bound ready to torture when a friendly party of 
Cheyennes put in their appearance, released the man and made the 
Kiowas give back the oxen and cow, with a part of the clothing and 
provisions, sending the travelers on their way, thankful for their 
release. 

November 21, orders received by special express from Fort 
Leavenworth for us to leave 30 men, under command of Lieut. Bell, 
to garrison the fort, and escort the mails east and west, and also 
guard the mail station now built here (below our location and at the 
Santa Fe crossing of Pawnee Fork). Our corral about completed 
and officers’ and company quarters well along. A supply train from 
Fort Riley arrives being escorted by a detachment of the Sixth 
infantry. 

November 26. Our company starts for Fort Riley, taking the 30 
horses belonging to the detachment left behind. We kill buffalo for 
beef to take with us, leaving the beef cattle with Lieut. Bell. 

November 27 finds us camping on the Arkansas river below 
Allison’s ranch. We find the ranch occupied by the parties that 
the Kiowas ran off early in the fall. We left with them three 
broken-down horses. 

November 30 finds us in camp on Big Turkey”® creek with no 
wood except that we brought with us from Cow creek. The weather 
is, and has been during the past few days, most beautiful. 

December 1. Zounds, boys; we’ve got it this morning. Sure it 
would freeze the horn of a brass monkey, remarked Kelly, (an old 
veteran), and I thought it might do it, for a blizzard had come upon 
us about midnight and I thought it a howling success. No break- 
fast, formed line, shot 7 horses that were so chilled could not get up, 
started out by twos from the right, trot march for Cottonwood 
creek.*® Seven of us got there in formed line, the balance strung 
back along the trail, some not getting in until after dark, a frozen 
set. The captain had his left cheek and ear, hands and feet badly 
frozen, Rogers his hands and feet, “Pickles” Houston’s hands frozen 
and the sight of his left eye ruined. 

December 4, in the evening, finds us ensconced in quarters at 
Fort Riley and the frozen men in the hospital being tenderly cared 
for by good old Doc. Madison.*! Houston lost the sight of his eye 
and was discharged with a pension of $8 per month. 

29. Now known as Turkey creek, McPherson county. This stream has several branches 
—Dry Turkey creek, Spring Turkey ‘creek and Running Turkey creek. 


80. . Cottonwood creek, Marion county, 192 miles from Independence, Mo. 


$1. Thomas C. wos a native of Virginia; major and surgeon, 1856; resigned Aug- 
ust 17, 1861; surgeon, C. 8. A., 1861- '65.—Heitman’s Register, v. 1, p. 688. 
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1860—Major J. Sednic’s [Sedgwick’s] Campaign After the Kiowa 
and Comanche Indians. 


Remained at Fort Riley all winter. 

May 15 finds Companies F, G, K and H, under command of 
Major John Sednic [Sedgwick]** all of the First U. S. cavalry, 
moving out of Fort Riley on a campaign after the Kiowa and Co- 
manche Indians (to punish them for their murderous depredations 
during the past winter, all caused by, or at least commencing with, 
the killing of Pawnee by Lieutenant Baird at Allison’s ranch on the 
Walnut last fall). We pass through Junction City, composed of 
half a dozen houses that were mostly dugouts, camping 14 miles 
above, on the northeast bank of the Smoky Hill river. 

May 18, we pass through Salina, a thriving young town with a 
fine valley to spread out in. To-day 3 Delaware guides join us— 
Falleaf, Bullet and Dead Shot. 

May 20 finds us in the buffalo range. This evening Lieut. Tay- 
lor’s horse pulled his picket pin and ran off with the buffalo and we 
never saw him again. 

May 21, had a 41-mile march, camping on the Walnut creek (at 
old military road crossing 5 miles northwest of now Great Bend) a 
mile, about, above the Kiowa camp ground of last fall. The major 
walked us alternate hours. It was dry and hot and he came near 
losing some of his men by thirst. On this day’s march we passed 
through what is now known as Cheyenne Bottom.** 

May 23 finds us camped below Fort Larned. Our detachment left 
here last fall is relieved by two companies of the Second infantry. 

May 25 we draw our pack mules and are joined by Captain 


82. John Sedgwick, American soldier, born Cornwall, Conn., Sept. 18, 1818. Served in 
Seminole War in Florida; Mexican War; Civil War, besides many engagements against hos- 
tile Indians. Shot by a Confederate sharpshooter "during battle. of Spottsylvania, May 9, 
1864.—The Americana, v. 18. 

88. Cheyenne Pawan, sn: Barton county, “within a few miles of the geographical center 
of Kansas, is a huge basin. - « The floor of this basin embraces an area approxi- 
mately the sve of the Sen of Galles or 64. sauare mila During the major portion of the 
last half century the basin has been dry, with the exception of a few ponds. . Two 
wet-weather streams flow into it, they being Blood creek from the northwest and ‘Deception 
creek from the north. . . During August, 1927, heavy rains caused high-water condi- 
tions in those creeks ° ” gufficient to create a lake of approximately 16,000 acres in 
the eastern portion of. the basin. . . Extensive rainfall during the summer of 1928 
caused a rise in the lake and at one time the water was 18 inches deeper than at any time 
during 1927. The water area of the lake was increased to almost 20,000 acres.” In fall of 
1927 steps were taken by the Kansas Forestry, Fish and Game Co Commission to convert the 
lake into a national bird preserve, the lake at the time being literally alive with countless 
numbers of ducks, geese, shore birds and gulls. Measures were in look- 
ing to the establishment of a federal game preserve. The lake was also alive with fish, 
probably from the overflow of some streams, as none were placed there by the Kansas Fish 
and Game Department. In 1929 a bill passed congress making an appropriation of $250,000 
and work was started toward emule @ ti.” Dales 00 Gupenton cand te o 
severe materially reduced the waters, and in 1931 during a protracted drouth, it 
2 SS Se The federal government definitely intends going ahead 
with plans for establishing a preserve.—Kansas Forestry, Fish and Game Department, 
report, 1927-28, pp. 88-35; Topeka. Daily Capital, Nov. 6, 1981. 
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Steele’s** command of two companies of the Second Dragoons, mak- 
ing our command now 6 mounted companies, about 500 men. bd 
Wagons and tents are turned in to the quartermaster. Fi} 
June 3 finds us camping about 3 miles below the Santa Fe cross- ce 
ing of the Arkansas. .| 
June 4 we cross the river and point for the Cimarron river. 
June 7 finds us camping on the Cimarron. 
June 9 finds us camping‘on Granet [?] Fork of the Canadian, not 
far from the North Fork of the Canadian. 
June 15 is another hot day; a march of 40 miles and we go into 
camp on the North Fork of the Canadian, near one of our old camps ‘ 
in 1857. 


June 22 finds us camping at the F. X. Aubrey crossing*® of the 
Cimarron river. 

June 25 finds us camping on Bear creek, still on the Aubrey trail. 

June 28 finds us camping on the north side of the Arkansas river 
by the Aubrey crossing, 56 miles from our camp on Bear creek. 

July 3, still in camp, resting and to let our horses recuperate on 
the good grass. Our supply train reports to-day, and not any too 
soon, as some of our companies are out of flour. 

July 9 we camp in the bottom just west of Bent’s new fort at the 
Big Timbers** of the Arkansas river. Capt. Steele, with a detach- 
ment of 100 men and guided by a volunteer Cheyenne Indian, were 
sent in pursuit of a party of Kiowas in the vicinity of here and the 
Smoky Hill river, leaving last night at 12 m. with 2 days’ rations. 

July 11, Col. Bent informed the Major that Satank, chief of the 


84. William Steele, who ay May 80, 1861, and became a brigadier general, C. 8. A. 
Died Jan. 12, 1885.—Heit 1 We By RB 919. 


85. Aubrey trail and crossing of Cimarron. This trail started at Fort Aubrey, on 
Arkansas river, in present Hamilton county, Kansas, and according to a map by Ado Hun- 
nius, made in 1869, ran in a southwesterly direction, leaving Kansas on west line of state at 
about hee 28 or 29, range 42 west, near present Bear creek, Stanton county. The 
trail crossed the Cimarron river a short distance south of old Camp Nichols, Indian Terri- 
tory (present ‘Otlahonne), where it joined the Santa Fe Trail. 

86. The Big Timbers of the Arkansas was one of the most famous places in the whole 
plains region in early days. From the vicinity of Council Grove in eastern Kansas to the 
mountains the old trail up the Arkansas was practically treeless except at this one point. 
Pike, in 1806, was the first to note the groves at Big Timbers, and here he noted signs of 
Indians, for even at that early period the site was a favorite wintering place for the peoples 
of the plains. There is reason to believe that in early years the Big Timbers extended over 
thirty miles along the river. The trees were very large ding in open 
groves without underbrush on the bottom lands, also up the numerous us small islands in the 
river. George Bent states that about 1858 the Big Timbers were only about five miles 
long by two miles broad. The same year Gunnison and Beckwith passed up the Arkansas, 
and Sew ¢ described Big Timbers as a section of the river about 24 miles in length, on the 
islands and banks of which more than the usual amount of cottonwood grew. The Cheyennes 
called this place Tall Timbers in early days, but after 1888 they called the grove, or the 
upper end of it, “Red Shin’s Standing Ground.” The upper end of Big Timbers was set 
down by Gunnison and Beckwith as about 18 miles by the old trail, below the mouth 
of the Purgatoire. William Bent is said to have had a trading house there as early as 
1844. Another trader, Thorpe, had a trading house there in 1846. By 1868 the last of the 
bis ae had disappeared. —George Bird Grinnell, in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 15, pp. 
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Kiowas, had been there just before our arrival and learning of our 
proximity he, with his family and a few warriors, pulled for the 
north. Lieut. Stewart with 20 men were immediately dispatched 
in pursuit. 

July 12, report from Lieut. Stewart 5 miles north they discovered 
5 Indians, gave them chase but a stern chase is often a hot one and 
so was this. Twenty miles and Capt. Steele’s command sighted the 
detachment, took them for Indians, gave chase and the two parties 
were near coming together before the mistake was seen. Result: 
The Indian braves got away, less 2 that were killed. Satank’s 
squaws and children were captured, 15 of them altogether, and 
brought into camp. Lieut. Baird,®’ the slayer of Pawnee, got an 
arrow clinched in his upper jaw. The last we heard of him he was 
on his way to New York from St. Louis to have it extracted. 

July 13, we move camp 3 miles up the river. The squaws and 
papooses were turned over to Bent for safe-keeping and to exchange 
for the depredations of last winter. 

July 14, a party of 80 of us are sent under command of Capt. 
Dessashore on a scout up the Purgatory** creek, called Picketwire. 

July 18, after fruitless wandering over bluffs, through ravines and 
over prairies, we have rejoined the command where we left it, dis- 
covering nothing but a very old Indian camp and some bear tracks. 

July 20, in the forenoon, Bent was issuing government annuities 
to the Apaches and Arapahoes who are now camped near his fort. 
A band of Cheyennes is also encamped here. In the afternoon I 
spent about two hours taking in the sights and appreciated it. There 
are now about 3,000 Indians here and they make quite a representa- 
tion of the original settlers of this continent. 

July 23 finds us camping where our supply train came to us. 

July 26, Lieut. Bayard [Baird], with an escort, starts for the 
states to have the arrow point extracted. We leave the Arkansas 
river, striking northeast for the Smoky river. 

July 30 finds us camping on the east side of the Smoky river. 

August 2. Our route has been down the Smoky. In the after- 
noon we cross a fresh, plain Indian trail, leading to the north. 
“Bullet” says, “Major, Indian one day.” The Major answered, 
_ 87. Absalom Baird, born in Washington, Pa., 1824; cadet military academy; had long 
list of promotions in the military service, and was made a brigadier general during the Civil 


War. Retired Aug. 20, 1888.—Heitman, Historical Register, v. 1, pp. 182-183. 


88. Purgatory river, or creek, is a tributary of the Arkansas and is designated on old 
maps as the “First Fork.” It was known among the Spaniards of New Mexico as the river 
of the souls in purgatory. The stream was noticed by Pike, who noted it on his map as 
the “First Fork.” It joins the Arkansas near present La Junta. Spaniards had two names 
for the stream—Rio Purgatoire and Rio de las Animas. Picketwire is a corrupted English 
form in use later. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, v. 16, pp. 62, 74. 
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“Bullet, where is that water?” And Bullet replied, “Right around 
there,” directing to a point about 2 miles ahead of us. We camped 
by the water ponds. 

August 3, we move down the river. There is some swearing done 
because we do not follow up the Indian trail we crossed yesterday, 
but to no purpose. 

August 5, Capt. Steele is sent with 3 companies for two days’ 
farther march down the river and to join us at Pawnee Fork. Sedg- 
wick takes the balance of the command and that evening late camps 
on the Walnut, about 5 miles west of now Great Bend. 

August 7, we pass Pawnee Rock and camp on Ash creek. 

August 8, we camp one mile west of the mouth of Pawnee Fork. 
Our commissary train from Fort Larned joins us here. News from 
Bent’s Fort is that he, Bent, gave up the prisoners to their tribe. 
He sent an express after us, who was overtaken 25 miles from the 
Fort, shot, scalped, and left for dead, but some friendly Cheyennes 
found him and took him back to the Fort. This occurred 2 days 
after we left there. Further, we learned that Capt. Sturgis,®® who 
had a command out after the Kiowa and Comanche Indians, from 
Fort Cobb, Texas, crossed our trail on the Smoky, following up that 
Indian trail Bullet pointed out to us the next day after we made 
our trail. He had a two day’s fight with the Indians, badly defeat- 
ing them in the first day’s fight, camping on the battle ground. We 
also received orders from Washington to cease hostilities against 
the Kiowa and Comanche Indians and Sedgwick to take the four 
companies of the First cavalry and repair to the Big Timbers of 
the Arkansas river in the vicinity of Bent’s New Fort, there to es- 
tablish a Fort to be named Fort Wise.*® Capt. Steele and command 
joined us this evening. 

89. Samuel Davis Sturgis saw much service on the plains; was brevetted lieutenant 
colonel Aug. 10, 1861, for gallant and meritorious service in battle of Wilson’s Creek, Mo., 
and brevetted major general in 1865 before being mustered out of volunteer service. 


Became 
colonel of 7th cavalry, May 6, 1869. Died Sept. 28, 1889.—Hamersley’s Army Register, 
p. 790; Heitman’s Historical Register, v. 1, p. 934. 

40. The original post was located near Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas river, and was 
called Fort Wise. Established June 29, 1860. Name changed June 25, 1862. This site was 
abandoned in June 1867, and the present selected on the north bank of the Arkansas river 
two and one-half miles below Purgatory river.—Hamersley’s Army Register, Forts, etc., 
p. 142. . 

Fort Wise originally was Bent’s New Fort, built in 1853, near “Big Timbers” and oc- 
cupied by Bent as a trading post until 1859, when it was leased to the U. S. government as 
@ military post. It was at once garrisoned and in the spring of 1860 the name was changed 
to Fort Wise, in honor of the governor of Virginia. In 1860 the troops began to build a 
new post one mile west of Bent’s stone fort and on the exact site of Bent’s log houses which 
he had occupied during the winter of 1852-'58. When the Civil War began Governor Wise 
joined the Confederates, and Fort Wise was renamed Fort Lyon, in honor of Gen. Nathaniel 
Lyon, killed at Wilson Creek, Mo. In 1866 the Arkansas began cutting away the bank and 
threatened to destroy Fort Lyon, and the place was abandoned and New Fort Lyon was built 
twenty miles further up the river, two miles below the mouth of the Purgatory.—Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. 8, p. 487. 


14—3416 
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August 28 brings us to Bent’s Fort and we go into camp in a nice 
little river flat just west of it. We find quite a few Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes camped near us, the Indian prisoners all given up as 
before stated. 

August 29, I visited Bent’s Fort and saw his scalped messenger, 
above described. He is a pitiable sight. Each arm had received 
arrow wounds. His revolver had failed him entirely. The Indians 
closed in on him, tomahawked him from the rear and then scalped 
him. His hair was all gone, less a small strip behind his right ear. 
The tomahawk wound on the top of his head was nearly healed up, 
a thin gauzy skin had grown over the scalp part, his arm wounds 
were slowly healing, so that now he can feed himself. He remarked 
that when well he would lift some of their hair. 

September 10, business commences building Fort Wise. A little 
more scouting is done by detachments, but to no purpose. 

January 1, 1861. By this time the officers’ and company head- 
quarters are occupied, with the four corral stables completed. And 
well it is so as we get a terrible blizzard. I remained with my com- 
mand at Fort Wise through the summer and until November, when 
R. M. Peck, David Killinger, John Ward, John Huggins and your 
humble servant received our discharges. 

After the death of Gen. Lyon, Fort Wise was no more the name 
as Lyon supplanted the name of Wise. 











General Blunt’s Account of His 
Civil War Experiences 


James G. BLunt 


I. Inrropuction. 


NE day nearly thirty-five years ago when an employee in the 
state capitol was cleaning the basement he uncovered a manu- 
script roll addressed to Col. T. J. Anderson, adjutant general of 
Kansas. Written in a bold hand, the document completely filled 
116 legal cap pages. The 117th page was fragmentary. Apparently 
the signature had been torn off, but the handwriting and character 
of the manuscript unmistakably identified it as that of Maj. Gen. 
James G. Blunt. Colonel Anderson denied any knowledge of the 
existence of the report and expressed regret that it had not appeared 
among the early official military reports of the state of Kansas. 
Since the record had failed of publication in these volumes, Colonel 
Anderson requested Capt. Patrick H. Coney, of Topeka, to retain 
it and provide for its preservation. Realizing the significance of 
the document, Captain Coney submitted it to Col. Thomas Moon- 
light,? of Leavenworth, who had served under Blunt through most 


1. James Gillpatrick Blunt was born July 21, 1826, in Trenton, Hancock county, Maine. 
At the age of fifteen he went to sea for five years. Subsequently he studied medicine and 
in 1849 a degree was granted him from Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio. After- 
ward he practiced in New Madison, Ohio. He was married there to Nancy Carson 


toward slavery soon drew him actively into politics. As a constitutional delegate from 
Anderson county Blunt attended the we ow held at Wyandotte, July 5, 1859, and 
helped write the constitution of Kansas. le served as chairman of the committee on 
militia. ly pay FT YS 4 
Kansas’ first major general. 

After the war General Blunt settled in Leavenworth, where he resumed the practice of 
medicine. About 1869 he removed to ye D. C., and for twelve years solicited 
i departments. and others were 


T 
the brain. On February 12, 1879, he was admitted as a patient to St. Elizabeth's, a gov- 
ernment hospital for the insane. He died there July 25, 1881. 

2. Thomas Moonlight was born near Arbroath, Scotland, November 10, 1888. At the 
age of thirteen he ran away and shipped as a forecastie hand on on board « schooner bound for 
the United States. Landing in Philadelphia without funds he worked at several trades before 
amving & Ge sumer comp en BBG St, S600. He saw service in Florida and was with 


jon he 
raised a light battery and was commissioned a captain of artillery in the Union Army. He 
received prominent mention for his services at the battles of Dry Wood and The Blue, and 
at Prairie Grove. At the end of the war Moonlight was colonel of the Eleventh Kansas, 
with the brevet rank of brigadier general. Upon returning to civilian life he beeame 
prominent in political circles. In 1868 he was elected secretary of state. During President 
Cleveland’s first term he was appointed governor of Wyoming, and in 1898 he became 
to Bolivia. He returned to the United States four years later, where he settled on a farm. 
He died February 7, 1899. 
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of his war campaigns. Moonlight’s opinion of the manuscript is 
recorded in the following letter: 
“LeavENworTH, Kan., September 20, 1898. 

“My Desar Frrenp Coney: I received your telegram this morning on my 
return home, and have this day sent by express the Blunt manuscript. 

“T have read it over carefully twice and I thought once I would edit it, so 
to speak, and have divided it off into ten sections or publications, but when I 
thought over the selfishness of the whole thing and his many personal abuses 
against Robinson, Carney, Schofield, Curtis, &c., it seemed to me to be assum- 
ing Blunt’s part, who never had done anything for me, much as I had done 
for him, for I say now, what I have never spoken of before, that but for 
myself Blunt would not stand in history with the same military victories at- 
tached to him, particular[l]y in the battles of old Fort Wayne, Cane Hill, 
Prairie Grove, the Van Buren Raid and the battle of Honey Springs in July, 
1863. As I say, he never did anything for me, but I have always stood by 
him as a fighter. I left him before the Baxter Springs massacre, his troubles 
at Fort Smith, &c., and his successors were at all times, even in the Price Raid, 
where we were together. I hope you will publish it and send me a paper of 
each publication, as I may make up my mind to have something to say. 

“Your friend, Txos. Moon.icut.” 


Despite the opinion of Anderson and Moonlight as to the impor- 
tance of Blunt’s account and the desirability of its publication, it 
was never printed. 

A history and short summary of the manuscript appeared in the 
Topeka Mail and Breeze November 4, 1898. On June 29, 1900, 
Captain Coney officially presented the report to the State Historical 
Society with the request that it be published some time in its en- 
tirety. In view of the highly controversial nature of the subject 
matter of Blunt’s report, and the impossibility of justifying many of 
the statements it contains, no attempt has been made to edit it. The 
report as published here is a true copy of the original, except that to 
secure uniformity a few changes were made in Blunt’s use of capital 
letters. 

II. Generat Buunt’s Account. 


Wasurnoerton, D. C., April 3, 1866. 
Col. T. J. Anderson, Adj’t. Genl. of Kansas. 

Sm—Upon the receipt of your circular in October last, requesting 
me to furnish for your office “a brief or synopsis of my military 
history during the late war,” I at first determined that inasmuch as 
many of the more prominent of my military operations have 
been made public through one source or another, I would forego the 
task of reviewing them; but since the renewal of your request in 
person, while in this city a short time since, I have reconsidered 
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the matter, and shall now endeavor to note, as briefly as possible, 
such events with which I have been connected in the military serv- 
ice as I shall deem worthy of record and preservation in the archives 
of the state. In complying with your request in this matter I am 
prompted by no desire that my acts shall be paraded before the 
public, as many of them are already before the country, and whether 
they are good or bad, by them I must be judged. 

The only inducement for performing this labor arises from the 
fact that there are many things connected with the public events 
in which I have been an actor that are best known and understood 
only by myself, and concerning which, in consequence of the posi- 
tion I occupied as an officer, I have heretofore been content to re- 
main mute, but as they are matters, a correct knowledge of which 
should be accessible to the future historian in his research for data 
to enable him to form a correct and impartial estimate of historical 
events, and being now freed from the restraints of army regulations, 
I deem it not only justice to myself but to the state that has honored 
me with her confidence, and more particularly to her gallant sons, 
who, with those of other states, have ever so nobly sustained me 
with their courage and fidelity, that I shall leave upon record for 
future reference, such facts connected with my career as a public 
servant, as may be of future interest. 

Such details of events as have been given in my official reports, 
copies of which are accessible, I shall here omit, and in dates I may 
not in all cases be exactly correct, as I have no data or records here 
to which I can refer, and must write from memory, but the facts 
are substantially as follows: 

About the first of May, 1861, a few days after the call of Presi- 
dent Lincoln for seventy-five thousand volunicers to suppress the 
Southern Rebellion, which, at Fort Sumter, on the 17th day of April 
previous, had culminated in an assault upon the flag of the nation, 
I joined a company recruited by Capt. S. J. Crawford (the present 
governor) in Anderson and Franklin counties, Kansas. A few days 
later, in conjunction with other companies from different parts of 
the state, we rendezvoused at Lawrence, to be incorporated into the 
Second regiment, but the speedy completion of this regiment being 
retarded in consequence of Governor Robinson attempting to control 
its organization, to subserve his own personal and political interest, 
and, in the meantime, the Hon. James H. Lane (U. S. senator) re- 
ceiving authority from the Secretary of War to recruit and organize 
the Third, Fourth and Fifth regiments, and the Second, not having 
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yet been mustered into service, I proceeded to assist in raising one 
of the new regiments, the Third, the recruiting of which was com- 
menced immediately and rendezvoused at Mound City. By this 
regiment I was chosen its Lieut. Col. On the 24th of July, im- 
mediately succeeding the battle of Bull Run, the government being 
greatly in need of troops, we were mustered into service, by special 
order of the Secretary of War, with a full complement of officers, 
although none of the companies were recruited to the minimum re- 
quired by law. 

Fort Scott being threatened by the rebel forces under Gen’l Ster- 
ling Price, my regiment (the 3d) was ordered by Gen’! Lane, to that 
point, about the 10th of August, and formed a part of what was 
known as the “Lane Brigade.” A short time prior to the battle of 
Drywood I was assigned to the command of the post of Fort Scott, 
and after the battle referred to, which occurred on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, I remained at that post with the 6th Kansas (cavalry) 
while Gen’l Lane, with the other forces, moved north, on the left 
flank of Price’s army, as they moved upon Lexington. 

About the 20th of September, I left Fort Scott with 200 of the 
6th Kansas, in pursuit of the guerrilla band under the lead of the 
notorious Matthews, who had been the terror of southern Kansas, 
and who but a short time prior, had sacked and burned the town 
of Humboldt, and then fallen back to their haunts in the Cherokee 
country. After hard marching for three consecutive nights, lying 
in covert during the daytime, we surprised their camp at daylight, 
and succeeded in killing their leader (Matthews) and two others, and 
dispersing and breaking up the band. 

On my return to Fort Scott, I learned of the battle of Lexington, 
the defeat of Mulligan, and the occupation of the place by Price’s 
rebel command. Believing, as every one else did, that troops would 
be concentrated to give him battle north of the Osage river, and de- 
siring to participate in the affair, I asked to be relieved of the com- 
mand of the post at Fort Scott, to join my regiment, then at Kansas 
City, where, upon my arrival, I found concentrated, in addition to 
the “Lane Brigade,” about three thousand volunteer troops under 
the command of Brig. Gen’! Sturgis. 

Information as to the movements and purposes of Price was very 
vague and contradictory, and, as for Gen’] Fremont, I have ever 
doubted that he had any correct conception of the military situation 
in his department, or at least, he made very poor use of the means 
at his command to meet the exigencies of the case in hand. 
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The day following my arrival in Kansas City, I asked, and ob- 
tained permission from Gen’ls Lane and Sturgis, to make a recon- 
noissance in the direction of Rose Hill, to endeavor to ascertain the 
whereabouts and movements of Price’s command, which, from in- 
formation I had received, I had reason to believe, had evacuated 
Lexington and was retreating south. With about four hundred 
cavalry, I left Kansas City at sundown, and the night being dark 
and rainy, we were enabled to move quietly and unobserved through 
Independence, and the country east, and at daylight reached the 
town of Lone Jack, forty-five miles southeast from Kansas City. 
At this point I learned beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the 
entire rebel force under Price, had evacuated Lexington a few days 
previous; that they had been encamped at Rose Hill, eight miles 
east of Lone Jack, for forty-eight hours, and had only left there, in 
their hasty retreat to the Osage river, at the middle of the night on 
which I was making the reconnoissance, or a few hours before my 
arrival at Lone Jack. 

From the information that I obtained, it was evident that Price 
was anxious to escape the consequences of the concentration of fed- 
eral troops which he supposed would be made to crush him. I lost 
no time in returning to Kansas City, and reporting the facts that I 
had learned to Gen’ls Lane and Sturgis, and about twelve hours after 
I had done so, an order was received by them (Lane and Sturgis) 
from Gen’l Fremont, dated at Jefferson City, and directing them 
“to evacuate Kansas City, destroy all government supplies, and fall 
back to defend Fort Leavenworth,” saying that “Price was moving 
up in force on both sides of the river to attack and destroy it.” 
Although this order was imperative, leaving no margin for discretion, 
and under the broad seal of the Department of the Missouri, with 
a large amount of red tape tied around it, yet Gen’ls Lane and Stur- 
gis took the responsibility to defer its execution until they could 
communicate to him (Fremont) the facts they were in possession 
of in reference to Price’s movements, the result of which was, that 
the order was revoked and the commands of Lane and Sturgis or- 
dered to move in the direction of Springfield, Mo., upon the trail 
of the retreating army. 

Upon Price’s arrival at the Osage river, in his retreat, he found 
that stream much swollen, occupying his army seven days in cross- 
ing. Had the available troops at Kansas City, Sedalia and Jefferson 
City, and the seven thousand men under Gen’l Pope on the north 
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side of the Missouri river, been rapidly concentrated for offensive 
operations, Price’s entire command could have been destroyed ere 
they could have crossed the Osage, but when Price was making his 
safe retreat, our troops were lying idle in camp, while Gen’] Fremont 
was cooped up in the Brant mansion at St. Louis, surrounded by his 
Bohemian guard and staff, making it hazardous for anyone to at- 
tempt to approach him on the most important and urgent business, 
or else making his triumphal entry to Jefferson City, treading his 
way from the depot to his hotel, upon a carpet spread for the oc- 
casion; and the people and the soldiers looked on in disappointment 
and disgust. 

The “Lane Brigade” left Kansas City about the 18th of October, 
at which time I was detached from my regiment and placed in com- 
mand of the cavalry of the brigade. Our march through Missouri 
was noted for nothing very remarkable except that our trail was 
marked by the feathers of “secesh” poultry and the debris of dis- 
loyal beegums. We arrived at Springfield, November 1st. General 
Fremont had already arrived in person, and forty-eight hours after 
our arrival, there was concentrated at that point forty-five thousand 
efficient troops, well armed and equipped, having near one hundred 
pieces of artillery and many of them rifled, while the rebel forces, 
under Price, did not exceed twenty-five thousand, many of whom 
were armed with shot-guns and squirrel rifles, with only about 
twenty pieces of artillery, and of poor quality. At this time Price’s 
command was encamped at Crane creek, twenty miles south from 
Springfield, while at the latter place there was much of “the pomp 
and circumstance of War,” especially about Gen’l Fremont’s head- 
quarters. While the troops were eager for a fight, and anxiously 
waiting to be led in front of the enemy, Gen’l Fremont, each suc- 
ceeding day, would ride out to the south of the town, accompanied 
by his immense staff, to examine the topography of the country and 
select his battle ground for the anticipated bloody conflict, which 
he had already illustrated on large maps, with suitable embellish- 
ments. 


Fremont’s plans were all upon the weak delusion that Price would 
attack us, and thus we presented more the spectacle of a beleaguered 
army than an offensive one. This condition of things continued 
until one day a scout brought in the information that Price had 
retreated into Arkansas, leaving us to “hold the bag.” I thought 
then, in common with others, and still think that with twenty 
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thousand men, less than one-half of Fremont’s force, he could have 
gone out and attacked Price on his own ground and defeated him. 
The difficulty that interposed as a barrier to our success appeared 
to arise from the fact that Gen’l Fremont, on taking command of 
the Department of Missouri, had planned a campaign upon a mag- 
nificent and extended scale. It had been minutely mapped out with 
the aid of his foreign staff, and presented numerous prospective 
battle fields. It all looked very plausible, on paper, and might have 
proved a success could he have controlled the movements of the 
enemy as well as of his own forces. But, as Price had no more 
respect for Fremont than to have ideas and plans of his own, and 
did not choose to work to Fremont’s programme, and as it would 
have been “unmilitary” in the latter, to have made any change in 
his plans to meet the exigencies as they occurred, therefore the cam- 
paign in Missouri, in the fall of 1861, was a failure on the part of 
the federal forces. All may have been planned and conducted on 
scientific principles and according to the text books, but there were 
many of us, who were novices in the art of war and did not possess 
the advantages of West Point, who could not appreciate the “strat- 
egy,” and, agreeing with an eminent son of Illinois, who remarked of 
Gen’l McClellan that “no man who wore a six and a half-inch hat 
was competent to be commander in chief of the armies of the U. S.,” 
we also concluded that no general who parted his hair in the middle 
was capable of leading an army in the field with success. 

Coincident with the information that the enemy had eluded us, 
Major General Hunter arrived at Springfield and relieved Gen’! 
Fremont of the command, and a few days subsequent, about the 
12th of November, under orders from Hunter, we marched for Fort 
Scott, while other brigades and divisions marched to Sedalia, Jeffer- 
son City, Rolla and other points, and no sooner had the army been 
broken up into detachments, so as to render it inefficient, than 
Price, with his entire command, again moved north to the Osage 
river, where he reposed in quiet, gathering his supplies from the 
surrounding country, until the expedition against him was organized 
by General Curtis, in the spring of 1862. 

On our march back from Springfield to Fort Scott, I felt, as did 
many others, a disgust for our new profession of arms, and con- 
cluded that, at the rate we had been progressing, it would take a 
long time to put down the rebellion. 

The winter of 1861 I spent with my regiment in camp on Mine 
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creek, on the eastern border of Linn county, where, for the want 
of anything else to kill, we “killed time,” in masticating government 
rations. During this time Gov. Robinson was assiduously engaged 
in his efforts to deprive me, and other officers, from further duty 
in the military service, for the patriotic reason that he could not 
use us to accomplish his own personal and political ends. His 
efforts in this direction finally culminated about the 1st of April, 
1862, in the issuing of a general order from the office of the adjutant 
general of the state, breaking up the 3d and 4th regiments, trans- 
ferring a portion of the companies to other regiments, and congoli- 
dating the remainder into a new regiment (the 10th) with the ap- 
pointment of new field officers, to supersede myself and others, whom 
he desired to get out of the service; and while it was patent that 
the governor had no right to deprive an officer of his command, who 
had been mustered into service, or to interfere with the organization 
of troops mustered into the U. S. service, except by authority of the 
Secretary of War, yet, having the approval and codperation of Gen- 
eral Denver, and General Sturgis, commanding the troops and the 
district, by orders issued by the latter, the programme of the gov- 
ernor was carried into effect. 

The day preceding the march of the Third regiment to Paola, to 
be consolidated with the Fourth into the Tenth regiment, and at 
the time I was expecting to be relieved from my position in the 
service, I received information of my appointment and confirma- 
tion as Brig. General of Vols., which dated April 8th, 1862. 

This appointment, which had been unsolicited and entirely un- 
expected, created no less surprise on my part than it did with the 
citizens of Kansas. 

On the 4th day of May, 1862, I received by telegraph, orders from 
the Secretary of War establishing the Department of Kansas, to 
comprise Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and the Indian Territories, 
with headquarters at Fort Leavenworth, and assigning me to the 
command. This brought me into a new field, and imposed upon me 
greater responsibilities than I would voluntarily have assumed, but 
recognizing that it was the first duty of a soldier to obey orders, I 
assumed the command, inexperienced in the routine of military af- 
fairs, and with many misgivings as to my qualifications for the posi- 
tion, but with a firm resolve to discharge its duties and responsibil- 
ities to the best of my ability, relying upon the indulgence and co- 
operation of my comrades in arms, and the loyal citizens to sustain 
me and strengthen my hands for usefulness. 
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The command of the Department of Kansas, to which I had been 
assigned, was, for many reasons, to me, an unpleasant and em- 
barrassing position, which I would have gladly avoided if the matter 
had been left to my own choice. 

Of the troops in my command, the greater portion of them were 
Kansas regiments, all of which had become more or less disaffected 
in consequence of the unauthorized interference of the governor with 
their organizations, while the fact that military matters in Kansas 
had been conducted very much in the manner of a political canvass, 
rendered the administration of the affairs of the department any- 
thing but pleasant to an inexperienced commander. My assignment 
to this command was the signal for a combined attack of all my 
personal and political opponents, as also the opponents of all with 
whom I had held intimate personal or political relations, and to 
make my position still more difficult, this crusade against me was 
headed by the governor of the state, from whom, in his official ca- 
pacity, I had a right to expect codperation, but whose acts seemed 
to indicate more of a desire to embarrass and complicate military 
operations than to contribute to their success. In this opposition to 
me, as commanding officer of the department, ready and willing 
allies were found in many of the officers of the staff departments, 
and others on duty at Fort Leavenworth who were of the regular 
army, and whose loyalty, in the case of some, at least, was not above 
suspicion. Their opposition was first organized by convening a 
“Council of War” at which Gov. Robinson and some of his political 
allies, together with the military officers just alluded to, were present. 
This convocation took place at Leavenworth city, and was intended 
to be kept secret, but believing it to be a movement of the “enemy,” 
I took the precaution to ascertain their plan of attack, which was 
as follows: Gov. Robinson, who had already commissioned and pro- 
cured the muster into service, in many instances, of two and three of- 
ficers for the same position, had brought with him, to Leavenworth, 
a large number of commissions to be issued indiscriminately to all 
his friends who would accept one, when it was known that there 
were no vacancies for them to fill. Major Prince, the post com- 
mandant at Fort Leavenworth, was to have these officers mustered 
upon the request of Gov. Robinson, and thus impose upon me the 
responsibility of deciding who was the rightful claimant when sev- 
eral had been commissioned and mustered for the same position or 
place, expecting and hoping that my action and decision in the mat- 
ters at issue would result in a general wrangling and demoralization 
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of the troops. Another feature in their tactics was, that the officers 
of the regular army, before referred to, assuming that I was a novice 
in military affairs, were to take advantage of my inexperience, and 
endeavor to involve me in as many difficulties and complications as 
possible, and from which to extricate myself, they supposed that I 
would have to be relieved of the command. With the proof of these 
facts before me, I believed it my duty to meet their conspiracy 
promptly, and as I could not afford to have the usefulness of my 
small command sacrificed, I directed Major Prince not to permit 
the muster of any officer upon a commission issued by Gov. Robin- 
son, except upon specific instructions in each case from department 
headquarters, while, at the same time, I warned all persons of the 
consequences of tampering with troops in the U. S. service, for the 
purpose of creating among them, dissension and discord, assuring 
them that anyone so attempting would be promptly dealt with, even 
though they might be high state functionaries. This routed my ad- 
versaries from their preconcerted purposes, and I had but little 
further trouble in that direction. 

In complications already existing, such as a conflict of interest 
between officers holding commissions for the same place, I endeav- 
ored to decide the matter in question, upon the principles of law 
and justice, observing a strict regard for the rights of all parties 
concerned. Officers who had been deprived of their commands by 
the action of Gov. Robinson and Gen’ls Denver and Sturgis, before 
I assumed the command of the department, I again assigned to duty 
wherever there was a vacancy equal to their rank. This I did upon 
the assumption that the act of Gov. Robinson, in depriving them of 
their command, was illegal and unauthorized. In this position I 
was sustained by the Attorney-general of the United States, to whom 
the matter was referred by the Secretary of War. 

Prior to the reinstating of the Department of Kansas, the same 
territory had been included in the Department of the Mississippi, 
commanded by General Halleck, who had just started an expedition 
of near five thousand troops to New Mexico, under the command of 
Brig. Gen. R. B. Mitchell. This expedition had reached Fort Riley, 
and was encamped there when I took command of the department. 
A few days later I received a telegram from the Secretary of War 
saying that “if I had any troops that I could spare from my depart- 
ment, that I should send them to General Halleck,” then before 
Corinth, “that a decisive battle was anticipated, and that Halleck 
was greatly in need of reinforcements.” Although I had no troops 
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that I ought to have spared from my command, yet I was so im- 
pressed with the importance of a victory over Beauregard, and being 
then so unsophisticated as to believe that the war should be prose- 
cuted with the utmost vigor, to suppress the rebellion, I counter- 
manded the order for the New Mexico expedition, and directed 
General Mitchell to move the troops, by forced marches, to Fort 
Leavenworth, where, upon their arrival, I had steamers in readiness 
for their embarkation, and sent them without delay to Pittsburg 
Landing. Two days after these troops had left Leavenworth, I 
learned of Beauregard’s safe retreat from Corinth, while Halleck 
was entrenched in his front with a force outnumbering the enemy as 
two to one. Then, when it was too late, I regretted having parted 
with my troops. How much my efforts to serve this officer (General 
Halleck) by sending him my troops, that I could not spare with- 
out great detriment to the interests of my own department, was 
appreciated by him, his subsequent conduct will prove. 

Soon after Halleck’s miserable failure at Corinth, to the astonish- 
ment of the whole country, he was ordered to Washington and made 
commander in chief of the armies of the United States, and en- 
tertaining, as he always had, the most bitter and hostile feeling 
towards Kansas, and everything pertaining to her, and this, for no 
other reason than that her people were truly loyal, and understand- 
ing the real issues of the war, desired to punish traitors, while he 
(Halleck) being of questionable loyalty, sought to exhibit his ani- 
mosity and hatred towards the state, through me, as the representa- 
tive of her radical element. This was made manifest by one among 
the first of his acts after being installed as commander in chief, in 
sending to me an official paper, with an indorsement by himself, 
which was a studied and intended insult to the loyal people of my 
state, whose honor and reputation I felt it my duty to protect to 
the best of my ability. I therefore wrote to Mr. Stanton, Secretary 
of War, stating the case to him, and saying that “I would hold no 
further official intercourse with him (Halleck) as commander in 
chief, but, as a department commander, I would report directly to 
the Secretary, and if that was not satisfactory, then I desired to 
be relieved of the command of a department, and assigned to some 
subordinate position, where the army regulations would not require 
me to report to the commander in chief.” In this matter I was 
sustained by Mr. Stanton, and never after did I have any official 
intercourse with Gen’] Halleck, but, while I continued to command 
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a department reported directly to the War Department, and re- 
ceived instructions direct from the same source. 

In entering upon the discharge of the duties of commander of the 
Department of Kansas, I found myself with a large extent of terri- 
tory, much of which was exposed to the operations of the enemy, and 
with but few troops with which to meet the emergencies. Especially 
was this the case after I had sent the greater portion of my best 
troops to reinforce General Halleck. In addition to protecting the 
numerous trains with government supplies, en route to New Mexico, 
which were exposed. to raids from the Indian country and Texas, 
and the protection of the border from rebel incursions from Missouri, 
and the constantly increasing demand for troops for police duty in 
all parts of Kansas, to protect peaceable citizens, in the absence of 
the administration of the civil laws, I had information that a large 
rebel force was being organized and concentrated in western Arkan- 
sas, under Gen’! Hindman, for offensive operations in Kansas and 
Missouri. To meet this threatened invasion by Hindman’s forces, 
I made application to the Secretary of War for additional troops, 
urging upon him the necessity of immediate action to avert the 
threatened danger. His response was that, “in consequence of the 
pressing demands made upon him from all quarters, for troops, he 
could not then furnish me the reinforcements I asked for, but would 
do so as soon as possible, and, in the meantime, authority would be 
given to raise new regiments within the department.” For this pur- 
pose, Hon. James H. Lane was appointed by the Secretary of War, 
commissioner of recruiting, and under his immediate supervision was 
recruited and organized, the Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Kan- 
sas infantry, and Third Colorado, and First Kansas Colored infan- 
try, of which, the Eleventh and Thirteenth Kansas were ready for 
service in September, and joined me in the field in time to partici- 
pate in the campaign in western Arkansas in the fall and winter of 
1862. 

A short time prior to my taking command of the department, au- 
thority had been given by the Secretary of War, to recruit and or- 
ganize two regiments of infantry from the loyal refugee Indians 
(Cherokees, Creeks and Seminoles) then in Kansas, and field and 
staff officers (white men) had been appointed by the War Depart- 
ment for that purpose; but my predecessor, Gen’! Sturgis, had inter- 
fered to prevent the organization of these regiments, declaring that 
“it was not the policy of our government to fight high-toned south- 
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ern gentlemen, with Indians,” and threatened the arrest of the of- 
ficers if they persisted in carrying out their instructions from the 
Secretary of War. Immediately after assuming command, I revoked 
the order of General Sturgis, and facilitated the organization of 
these regiments as rapidly as possible. 

In June I organized and started the first expedition for offensive 
operations south of Kansas. This force consisted of the Second, 
Sixth and Ninth Kansas (cavalry), the Tenth Kansas (infantry), 
Ninth Wisconsin (infantry), Second Ohio (cavalry), First Kansas 
and Second Indiana batteries, and the two Indian regiments, num- 
bering in all about six thousand effective men, and under the im- 
mediate command of Col. William Weer, of the Tenth Kansas. 

My purpose in sending this force into the Indian country was to 
operate against small forces of the enemy that were concentrating 
there, restore the loyal Indians to their homes, and, in that advanced 
position, to cover Kansas and southwest Missouri, until I could ob- 
tain additional troops, when I designed to take the field and operate 
against Hindman in western Arkansas. 

This expedition penetrated as far south as Tahlequah (the capital 
of the Cherokee nation), defeating and capturing several small rebel 
forces, and was in every respect as successful as could have been 
anticipated, until disagreements and difficulties arose among officers, 
that finally culminated in mutiny and the forcible arrest of the com- 
manding officer (Col. Weer) by his subordinate (Col. Soloman, of 
the Ninth Wisconsin) and the assuming of the command by the 
latter, and the abandonment of the Indian country. 

As soon as I received intelligence of this affair, and that Col. 
Soloman, with the command, was falling back to Fort Scott, upon 
the false plea that a large rebel force was flanking him on the east, 
I despatched a messenger directing him to halt the command wher- 
ever the order reached him, to send certain troops to reinforce or 
support the Indian regiments that had not yet abandoned the Indian 
country, and with the remainder of the command await further 
orders, assuring him at the same time, that there was no enemy 
threatening him on his flank, or elsewhere, and then placing the 
headquarters of the department in charge of an Asst. Adj’t Gen’l, I 
left Fort Leavenworth about the eighth of August, and proceeded 
south, with as little delay as possible, to assume command of the 
troops in person. 

On my arrival at Fort Scott, to my great surprise, I found the 
entire command at that place, notwithstanding Col. Soloman had 
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received my order at Baxter’s Springs, sixty-five miles south of 
Fort Scott. 

Accompanying this expedition back to Fort Scott was Chief John 
Ross and family and others of the Cherokee officials, bringing with 
them the treasures of the nation. The Cherokee regiment organized 
for the rebel service in 1861, and known as “Drew’s Regiment,” 
taking advantage of the presence of our forces in the vicinity of 
Tahlequah, abandoned the fortunes of the rebel confederacy, came 
within our lines, surrendered, and offered their services to the gov- 
ernment. I accepted their offer and had them organized and mus- 
tered as the Third Indian regiment, with field and staff officers and 
one lieutenant for each company selected from the white regiments. 
This regiment numbered twelve hundred men. They served three 
years, which terminated just at the close of the war, and did ex- 
cellent service for the Union cause. 

Upon my assuming command of the troops in the field, I found 
them in a disorganized and demoralized condition, resulting from 
the mutinous proceedings before referred to. A general wrangling 
among officers and charges and countercharges had followed this 
occurrence. For the purpose of investigating the conduct of officers 
accused of being implicated in this insubordination and mutiny, I 
convened at Fort Scott a general court martial, but on learning that 
a large proportion of the officers were in one way or another involved 
in the affair, and foreseeing that an investigation would consume 
more time than could be afforded, I therefore dissolved the court, 
restored such officers as had been placed under arrest, and proceeded 
to reorganize the command for an active campaign in the field. 

About the 30th of August, and before preparations had been com- 
pleted for an advance movement, I learned that a force of rebel 
cavalry, of about four thousand, under Shelby and Coffee, had 
passed northward through Missouri; and although not within my 
department, I considered it my duty to act in the matter promptly, 
with the view of defeating them in their enterprise, which I believed 
to be the destruction of some of the towns on the Missouri river. 
With such cavalry as were well mounted, and infantry, in wagons, 
numbering in all between three and four thousand men, I left Fort 
Scott at dark, and marched all night in the direction of Pappins- 
ville, hoping to be able to strike the enemy on the flank, but as they 
were all well mounted and moving very rapidly, I struck their 
trail twenty-four hours after they had passed north. We pushed 
on vigorously, moving day and night, with but little rest, and in 
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sixty hours after leaving Fort Scott, and after marching one hundred 
miles, we came upon the enemy at Lone Jack, where, the evening 
before they had defeated a small force of Missouri militia, who, 
under the command of Major Foster, had made a gallant and 
desperate fight before they were overpowered by superior numbers. 

The rebels, on learning of our close proximity, showed no dis- 
position to risk an engagement, and, it being near the close of the 
day, they fell back under cover of heavy timber, and availed them- 
selves of the darkness of the night to commence their hasty retreat. 
A terrific storm coming on, and the night being extremely dark, we 
were unable to resume the pursuit until daylight, when the chase 
again commenced and continued until near the southern boundary 
of Missouri; when our stock becoming exhausted and worn out, 
we were compelled to abandon further pursuit. Although we were 
unable to bring the enemy to an engagement except several times 
on their retreat, to attack his rear guard and punish them slightly, 
yet it cannot be doubted that our prompt and vigorous movements 
saved Lexington and Kansas City from attack and destruction. 

Immediately upon our return from the pursuit of Shelby and 
Coffee, operations were again resumed to prepare the command for a 
forward movement. In addition to the forces heretofore enumerated 
as comprising the expedition into the Indian Territory, was a por- 
tion of the Third Wisconsin cavalry, the Third Indian regiment, 
and the Second Kansas battery, which had been recruited and 
organized, by my order, at Fort Scott. 

This force was divided into three small brigades, commanded 
respectively by Brig. General Soloman (who had just been pro- 
moted), Col. William Weer, of the Tenth Kansas, and Col. William 
F. Cloud, of the Second Kansas. 

About the 15th of September, I directed General Soloman to 
move forward with the first and second brigades, in the direction of 
Carthage, Mo., to cover the front of a small rebel force which was 
understood to be in Southwest Missouri, intending to follow myself 
and overtake them, with the third brigade in a few days, or as 
soon as I could arrange for the administration of affairs, at de- 
partment headquarters, during my absence. 

The day that I had intended to leave Fort Scott, I received a 
communication from General Curtis, announcing that the Depart- 
ment of Kansas had been merged in the Department of Missouri, 
and inclosing an order assuming command of the consolidated de- 
partment, Gen’! Curtis directing that all of my available troops 
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were to be consolidated with the troops concentrating at Springfield 
under command of Brig. General Schofield. In this new arrange- 
ment, I was given the choice of returning to Fort Leavenworth 
and contenting myself with the command of a district, without 
troops, or go with my troops under the command of Gen’! Schofield, 
and at the same time retain command of the “District of Kansas.” 
I chose the latter, and on the same evening, October Ist, left Fort 
Scott to overtake that portion of the command sent forward under 
Gen’l Soloman. About midnight, I met a messenger from Gen’l 
Soloman with despatches stating that he had an engagement the day 
previous with rebel forces under Generals Cooper and Shelby, at 
Newtonia, in which he (Soloman) had been defeated and driven 
back to Sarcoxie. With a small escort I pushed rapidly forward, 
leaving the Third brigade to follow with as little delay as possible, 
and the next evening, at 9 o’clock, just twenty-four hours after leav- 
ing Fort Scott, I reached Sarcoxie, a distance of eighty-five miles. 
General Schofield had preceded me in his arrival at Sarcoxie about 
twenty-four hours, and being the ranking officer, I reported to him 
early the morning after my arrival, for orders. 

Upon consultation between us it was agreed that we should at- 
tack the rebel forces at Newtonia (six thousand strong) at daylight 
the following morning. It was conceded that Cooper and Shelby 
would not risk an engagement after learning of the strength of our 
force, if they could avoid it, and our plan of operations was as fol- 
lows: As it was to be presumed that the enemy would be expecting 
an attack in front, and would have the approaches by the direct 
route guarded, we agreed that, with my command I should move to 
the right by a circuitous route, through the town of Granby, and 
attack them in their left flank, while Schofield was to move to the 
left, come in on the east of Newtonia, and throwing his cavalry—of 
which he had a large force—in their rear, cut off their retreat, after 
I had broken their lines and routed them. As either of us had suf- 
ficient force to risk a battle without the aid of the other, we agreed 
upon this plan as the surest way of “bagging all the game.” We had 
also agreed upon signal guns to notify each other when we were in 
position. I had a distance to march of twenty-five miles, and before 
reaching Granby, I encountered a detachment of the enemy in am- 
bush in a narrow defile, who, opening a vigorous fire upon my ad- 
vance, in the darkness of the night, impeded our march for a con- 
siderable time. At daylight we encountered a regiment of mounted 
men at Granby, six miles from Newtonia, who fled rapidly before 
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us. Driving in their pickets and advancing over the high prairie 
overlooking the town and surrounding country, I had an excellent 
view of the enemy’s position and movements. Having been delayed 
by the ambuscade just mentioned, which brought me behind the 
time agreed upon, I feared that Schofield would be waiting on my 
movements, but on firing the signal guns I got no response, and see- 
ing that the enemy was anxious to get away and avoid a fight, I 
opened a fire upon them, which, in a few minutes, resulted in their 
rout and hasty retreat with a small loss in killed and wounded. 
“After the bird had flown,” General Schofield’s column could be 
seen approaching over the prairie from the east. He had five miles 
less distance to march than I had, did not encounter even a picket, 
and yet failed to carry out his part of the arrangement, which, had 
he done as agreed upon, the greater portion of the rebel force could 
have been captured. 

From Newtonia we followed slowly on the trail of the retreating 
rebels, occupying near ten days in our march from that point to 
Pea Ridge, a distance of forty-five miles. In the meantime General 
Schofield had organized the command into three divisions, and desig- 
nated it the “Army of the Frontier.” I was assigned to the com- 
mand of the first division, comprising all the troops from the former 
Department of Kansas. The other two divisions were commanded 
respectively by Generals Totten and Brown. 

Our arrival at Pea Ridge was about the 15th of October, and the 
time since leaving Newtonia had been spent by General Schofield in 
making a survey of the country and mapping out roads in our rear, 
while the enemy kept just far enough in our advance to avoid danger 
and gather from the surrounding country the supplies that we should 
have appropriated to the use of our command. At Pea Ridge, 
where we lay in camp for a week, the same farce was reénacted, 
and during this time the rebel forces, which we had driven out of 
Newtonia on the 4th of October, were encamped at Elm Springs, 
twenty-five miles south of us, at which point they had been rein- 
forced by about six thousand men under General Marmaduke. On 
the morning of the 20th of October, information was received that 
the rebel forces had divided at Elm Springs, Cooper and Stand 
Watie, with six thousand men moving west to Maysville, while 
Marmaduke and Shelby had moved east, with about the same num- 
ber, to the vicinity of Huntsville. General Schofield then came to 
my headquarters and intimating that he had finished his geographi- 
cal and topographical survey of the country, asked me if I had any 
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suggestions to make relative to future movements. This was the 
first time that he had consulted me since the day previous to the 
fight at Newtonia. I proposed that, with his permission, I would 
take the second and third brigades of my division and move against 
Cooper and Stand Watie at Maysville, leaving the first brigade to 
guard the transportation and supply trains of the whole command, 
if he (Schofield), with the other two divisions, would move against 
Marmaduke at Huntsville. To this proposition he agreed, and the 
same evening, at dark, with thirty-five hundred men, I moved to 
Bentonville, where we bivouacked the following day, and making a 
march of twenty-five miles during the second night, we surprised and 
attacked Cooper and Stand Watie at old Fort Wayne on the morn- 
ing of the 22d of October. After a brief but spirited engagement, 
the enemy was completely defeated, and routed with the loss of all 
his artillery. In his hasty retreat to the Arkansas river, we pur- 
sued him as far as the exhausted condition of our stock would per- 
mit, and then abandoned the chase. 

Ordering up the first brigade with my transportation and supply 
trains, I established the camp of the first division near Maysville. 
General Schofield, who had failed to attack Marmaduke and Shelby, 
at Huntsville—notwithstanding they, with an inferior force, had 
offered him battle—had returned with the second and third divisions 
to Pea Ridge, while Marmaduke and Shelby, after Schofield’s re- 
fusal to fight, had fallen back to the Arkansas river. 

I now urged Schofield to permit me to move forward with my 
division, but, instead of obtaining such permission, I received an 
order “to fall back to the vicinity of Pea Ridge, to be within sup- 
porting distance of the other two divisions.” Where the danger was, 
to the second and third divisions, requiring this support, I have never 
yet been able to learn. 

In compliance with this order, I commenced moving back to the 
“support” of Schofield, and established my camp four miles south 
of Bentonville, and about twelve miles in advance of Schofield’s 
headquarters, where I awaited further orders. Here I remained 
until about the 10th of November, and receiving no instructions 
from Schofield, but learning unofficially that he had abandoned the 
country, and with the second and third divisions moved back to- 
wards Springfield, the question naturally arose in my mind, what I 
should do. Not yet having had much experience in military affairs, 
I did not know but that it was a part of West Point tactics for a 
superior officer to abandon his subordinate, and leave him in the 
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face of the enemy, with an inferior force, without any order or in- 
structions, but I was not well enough versed in the science of war 
to appreciate the “strategy” of such a movement. I was now well 
convinced that I had been abandoned to my fate, and must act 
upon my own responsibility. The supply of forage being exhausted 
where I was, I determined to move forward where supplies, such 
as forage, could be obtained. Therefore, about the 10th of Novem- 
ber, I advanced twenty-five miles, and established the camp of the 
first division on Flint creek, where the old military road to Fort 
Smith crosses that stream, and fifteen miles south from Maysville. 
The day after our arrival at this point, I received intelligence of 
Marmaduke being at Cane Hill, and having learned that Schofield, 
with the greater part of the “Army of the Frontier,” had abandoned 
the campaign, he contemplated moving against my division before I 
could be reinforced. I determined, however, to risk a battle, and 
made my dispositions accordingly; and at this time, while I was 
each day expecting to be attacked by a superior force, I received a 
copy of the St. Louis Democrat containing a letter from Schofield’s 
“army correspondent,” and dated at his (Schofield’s) headquarters, 
saying that “the Army of the Frontier had fulfilled its mission, and 
had gone into winter quarters near Springfield, and that General 
Schofield was about to leave for St. Louis to recruit his health, which 
had been shattered by long and arduous duties in the field.” 

This newspaper letter afforded me the only information as to 
the whereabouts of the second and third divisions that I had been 
able to obtain since—in compliance with Schofield’s order—I had 
moved from Maysville back to the vicinity of Pea Ridge, to “sup- 
port him.” 

For some reason, Marmaduke, at this time, failed to attack me, 
but fell back over the Boston mountains. 

On the 26th of November, I learned that Marmaduke had again 
advanced to Cane Hill with eight thousand mounted men, and eight 
pieces of artillery, and that Hindman, with over twenty thousand 
infantry and artillery, then on the south side of the mountains, would 
join him by the 30th, when they intended moving against me in 
force, and crush me before I could receive assistance. In this emer- 
gency there was no alternative left me but to follow the example of 
my superior, and abandon the country to the enemy, or to advance 
upon Marmaduke at Cane Hill, attack and defeat him before he 
could be joined by Hindman, and then rely upon holding the entire 
rebel force in the Boston mountains until I could obtain reinforce- 
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ments. In the enemy’s country we had no posts or important points 
to guard, and no long lines to defend. My command, though small, 
was mobile and free, whereas, were I to fall back before the enemy, 
we would have Springfield and Fort Scott, with their large depots 
of supplies, as well as other important points to protect, which would 
necessarily divide our forces, and the enemy would be free to oper- 
ate where they chose; besides, to have retreated in the face of the 
enemy, would have the effect to discourage and demoralize my own 
command, and give confidence and boldness to our adversaries. 
After weighing all these considerations, and duly impressed with 
the responsibility my position imposed upon me, I determinéd to 
take the offensive. 

Early on the morning of the 27th of November, after parking my 
transportation and supply trains, and detailing a sufficient guard to 
protect them, I left “Camp Babcock” with five thousand effective 
men (cavalry and infantry) and sixteen pieces of artillery, taking 
with us four days’ cooked rations. Notwithstanding much of the 
road was rough and mountainous during this day’s march, we made 
a distance of twenty-five miles by eight o’clock p.m., when we 
bivouacked ten miles from Cane Hill. At four o’clock the following 
morning, the column was again moving, and at ten o’clock a. m. the 
attack was made upon the enemy’s lines at Cane Hill. After a brief 
engagement, their line was broken and they fell back to a second 
position from which they were a second time routed, and then com- 
menced a hasty retreat. With the second and third brigades, I pur- 
sued them in their retreat for a distance of twelve miles, over the 
Boston mountains, they making stubborn resistance and getting 
severely punished. At dark we abandoned further pursuit. 

I now established my headquarters at Cane Hill, and ordered up 
all my transportation and supplies. Learning that Marmaduke had 
fallen back upon Hindman’s main army at Lee’s creek, on the south 
side of the mountains, and that they intended to advance upon me 
in force, I felt that I had no easy contest before me. To meet the 
emergency, I issued a general order assuming command of the 
“Army of the Frontier,” and despatched to Springfield to the second 
and third divisions to reinforce me by forced marches. Fortunately, 
Gen. F. J. Herron had arrived at Springfield a few days previous 
and had assumed command of these two divisions, and, in a few 
hours after receiving my telegram, was marching to my assistance. 
On the morning of the 5th of December, the advance of Hindman’s 
forces, who were moving by the Cove creek road, attacked my 
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outpost six miles southeast of Cane Hill and at the junction of that 
road with the Cane Hill and Fayetteville road. In this attack 
they were repulsed. On the morning of the 6th they renewed the 
attack in greater force, and the outpost not being strengthened, as 
I had directed, was driven back, thus giving the enemy possession of 
the Fayetteville road which led north on our left flank, and as the 
position then occupied by both armies was rough and mountainous, 
and heavily timbered, the holding of the road was an important 
matter, as troops could not be moved to any advantage, except by 
the main roads, until they got six or eight miles north of that point. 
All day of the sixth was spent in skirmishing in front of the second 
and third brigades of the first division, while Hindman was bringing 
up and massing his whole force at the junction of the roads before 
named. 

Fearing a flank movement of the enemy by the Fayetteville road 
during the night, while with a small force they would make a feint 
in my front, I sent Col. J. M. Richardson, of the 14th M. S. M. 
(who asked to be detailed for that duty), with a force of three 
hundred cavalry to move out from Cane Hill by a crossroad, until 
he intersected the Fayetteville road, then move down said road as 
near to the enemy as was prudent, and there select a strong posi- 
tion, and if the enemy should attempt a flank movement during the 
night, to resist his advance and immediately notify me. Knowing 
well the topography of the country and that it would be impossible 
for them to succeed in forcing a passage until daylight, if Col. 
Richardson did his duty—as I had reason to expect that he would— 
I awaited the result of their demonstrations in my front. 

At dark the cavalry of the second and third divisions arrived at 
Cane Hill and reported to me for duty. Despatches from General 
Herron informed me that with the infantry and artillery of those 
two divisions, he would be at Fayetteville by daylight the next 
morning. I sent back instructions to him to press forward rapidly 
until he joined me, and apprising him of the purpose of Hindman 
to get between us. 

At daylight on the following morning (the 7th of December) 
about two thousand of the enemy appeared in front of the second 
and third brigades. Although I had yet heard nothing from Col. 
Richardson—upon whom I relied for information—I felt convinced 
that the main force of the enemy had passed north by the Fayette- 
ville road, and acting upon this theory, I directed all the transpor- 
tation to Rhea’s Mill, and with the first division and the cavalry of 
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the second and third divisions, moved rapidly in the direction of 
Fayetteville, on a road running parallel to that upon which the 
enemy were marching. About ten o’clock a. m. and about two hours 
after the command had been ordered to fall back in the direction of 
Fayetteville, I received a note from Col. Richardson, saying “that 
the enemy had been passing our flank on the Fayetteville road since 
twelve o’clock the night previous, and he judged from the rumbling 
of wheels that they had with them a large amount of artillery.” 
Subsequent investigation proved that this officer (Col. Richardson) 
had not been nearer than a mile of the Fayetteville road, where he 
had quietly bivouacked, and for eight hours heard the passing of 
the enemy’s column without even notifying me of the fact. Had he 
obeyed my instructions he could have successfully resisted their ad- 
vance until daylight, and by promptly notifying me I could in the 
meantime have made such disposition of my forces as I chose. 

Immediately upon the reception of this note from Col. Richard- 
son, I detached a battalion of cavalry, and two pieces of light ar- 
tillery with instructions to move rapidly across to the road upon 
which the enemy were moving, and attack the rear of their column, 
with the view of retarding their movements until I could form a 
junction with General Herron. 

Hindman’s advance met General Herron’s command at the cross- 
ing of the Illinois river, and twelve miles south of Fayetteville, 
where skirmishing commenced about 11 o’clock a.m. Between one 
and two o’clock p. m. with the first division, I came in on the left 
front of the enemy, joining Herron on his right, just as Hindman 
was making his dispositions to crush him with an overwhelming 
force. Up to this time the engagement between Herron and Hind- 
man’s command had been carried on principally with artillery, but 
with very damaging effect to the latter. At two o'clock, the first 
division having got in position, I ordered an advance of our entire 
line, and then commenced one of the most determined and sangui- 
nary conflicts of the war. The enemy occupied a position of their 
own choosing, which was a body of timber known as “Prairie 
Grove,” the formation of which was such that their line was formed 
in the shape of an elliptic, with their rear protected by heavy tim- 
ber, while we were compelled to occupy the open plain on the out- 
side of their semicircular line. 

From two o’clock until dark the battle raged furiously, and with- 
out a moment’s cessation, along our entire front. Our troops, know- 
ing the disparity of numbers, and the odds against them, fought 
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with desperation, and advancing to the edge of the timber, boldly 
met their foe, when, for hours, the two lines swayed to and fro, 
while all the time our batteries were pouring into their ranks a 
deadly fire of cannister at short range. This condition of things 
continued without any material change of position, or perceptible 
advantage to either party, until near dark, when the enemy, seeing 
our inferiority of numbers, massed a heavy force to flank us on our 
right, while at the same time they made their dispositions to charge 
the batteries along the line of the first division. This movement 
they attempted to execute with boldness and determination, but at 
each point were driven back in confusion and with terrible slaughter. 
Darkness now put an end to the bloody strife, and not knowing to 
what extent we had punished them, I proceeded to make my ar- 
rangements to renew the battle at daylight the following morning. 
The command was directed to occupy their position in front of the 
enemy’s lines—sleeping upon their arms. The wounded were 
brought off the field and cared for; subsistence was brought up and 
supplied to the command; all of the transportation and supply 
trains sent to Fayetteville where it would require but a small guard, 
and General Soloman’s brigade, which had been guarding it at 
Rhea’s Mill during the battle, was brought to the front. Many of 
the men of the second and third divisions who had become ex- 
hausted and given out in the forced march from Springfield, came 
up during the night and joined their commands. The cavalry, ex- 
cept two or three regiments, were dismounted and prepared to 
fight on foot, and therefore, notwithstanding my losses in killed and 
wounded on that day, I could have renewed the battle in the morn- 
ing with my force increased at least four thousand effective men. 

During the latter part of the night I received, by truce, a note 
from General Hindman, appealing in the name of humanity, “for a 
personal interview at daylight, to agree upon terms, to enable him to 
care for his wounded.” To this I assented and met him at daylight, 
at a place agreed upon, when I discovered that his army had been 
occupied during the entire night in a hasty, and disorderly retreat 
over the Boston mountains, leaving all his dead, and a portion of 
his wounded on the field, and having torn up the blankets of the 
soldiers to muffle the wheels of his artillery, to enable them to steal 
noiselessly away. The sacredness of a truce had been prostituted, 
and proved to be a trick of the high-toned chivalry to get their 
defeated army out of further danger. 

The entire federal force engaged in the battle of “Prairie Grove” 
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was not to exceed eight thousand. An additional force of two 
thousand (cavalry) were on the field, but did not participate in the 
battle. 

The rebel force engaged, as acknowledged by General Hindman 
himself, in the interview held with him, was twenty-eight thousand, 
while commissary returns, captured, showed that he was issuing 
rations to thirty thousand. The exact number of his loss in killed 
and wounded, I had no data of knowing. After a detail of one 
hundred and forty rebel soldiers, left with my permission, had oc- 
cupied an entire day in burying their dead in trenches, over eight 
hundred of the enemy’s dead were buried by my command, while 
fifteen hundred of his worst wounded were left upon the field in 
their retreat. I have since learned, from rebel sources, that the loss 
of the enemy in this engagement did not fall short of six thousand 
in killed and wounded. 

The stake played for in this battle was an important one. Upon 
the result hung the fate of Missouri and Kansas. St. Louis was 
their objective point. Had our little army been defeated, there 
was nothing in our rear to have checked their progress, and flushed 
with victory, they would have moved rapidly north, augmenting 
their forces from the disloyal elements, as they marched, and would 
have entered St. Louis with a force of forty thousand before the 
government, at that time, could have concentrated sufficient force 
to operate against them. 

Succeeding the battle of “Prairie Grove” some time was occupied 
in camp near the battle field, awaiting further developments of the 
enemy, and caring for the wounded. 

On the 25th of December, I learned through my scouts and spies, 
that Hindman had been reinforced at Fort Smith, with nine thous- 
and infantry from Little Rock and that he contemplated moving 
against me again and risking another battle, and I at once de- 
termined to “beard him in his own den.” 

Hindman’s forces were on the south side of the Arkansas river, 
and knowing the facilities he had for ferrying them across at Van 
Buren, I was convinced that he could not have more than half his 
force on the north side before I could reach that point; and although 
the proposition was dissented to by all my subordinate commanders, 
I determined to move on him rapidly, surprise and attack him in 
detail, or in other words, while the river divided his force, to defeat 
those on the north side, and then, if the river could be crossed, at- 
tack those on the south side. Preparations for this movement were 
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made with the utmost expedition and secrecy. I had created the 
impression in camp that I was going to fall back to Springfield, 
all of which was carried speedily to the enemy by their numerous 
friends who were inside of our lines, as I intended it should be. I 
directed six days’ cooked rations to be prepared and a peck of shelled 
corn to be carried by each trooper for his horse. 

On the evening of the twenty-sixth, I received a telegram from 
General Curtis, commanding the department, saying, “that he had 
information via Helena, Ark., that Hindman had been reinforced 
by Gen. Henry McCulloch, with nine thousand infantry from Little 
Rock, and designed attacking me,” and “advising me to fall back 
and not take too great risks.” At the same time I received a tele- 
gram dated at Wellsville (between Springfield and Rolla) from 
General Schofield, who had recovered his health, or in other words 
had failed to secure the promotion to major general, that he went 
to St. Louis for, and was returning to the command that he had, 
two months before, deserted. This telegram from Schofield repeated 
the same intelligence contained in General Curtis’ despatch, and 
ordered me to parole the rebel wounded within my lines; remove 
my own wounded, then at Fayetteville (where a general hospital 
had been established) to Springfield, and then fall back to Spring- 
field with the command. I considered that a decidedly cool proposi- 
tion to come from an officer who had deserted his command in the 
face of the enemy, and immediately replied to him that “I was in 
command of the Army of the Frontier, and that until a superior 
officer arrived there and assumed command by general order, I 
should direct its movements, and that I should commence moving 
on the enemy at Van Buren at daylight the next morning.” 

At daylight on the morning of the 27th of December, with eight 
thousand efficient troops (cavalry and infantry) and thirty pieces of 
artillery (taking only four guns from a battery and doubling the 
teams), we left camp at Rhea’s Mill and Cane Hill; the first division 
moving by the Cove creek road which passes through a narrow 
gorge in the Boston mountains, and frequently crossed by the mean- 
dering stream (Cove creek) which, being at that time much swollen, 
the infantry were compelled to wade it thirty-seven times in that 
day’s march, the water sometimes waist deep. The second and 
third divisions I directed to move by the “Telegraph road,” which 
passes over a plateau of the mountains, parallel with the Cove 
creek road, and from two to four miles distant. After making a 
march of thirty-five miles we bivouacked at ten o’clock p. m. At 
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four the following morning we were again on the march, and at day- 
light arrived at “Oliver’s Store,” on the south side of the mountains, 
and where the two roads (Cove creek and Telegraph road) form a 
junction. Here I placed the cavalry of the three divisions in front 
of the infantry and artillery, with the Second Kansas cavalry and 
two mountain howitzers in advance of the whole column. The 
distance from this point to Van Buren was twenty miles; and with 
the cavalry I pressed rapidly forward, directing the infantry and 
artillery to follow with as great speed as possible. My purpose was 
to surprise and capture two regiments of Texas cavalry that I knew 
were encamped at Dripping Spring, a point eight miles north of 
Van Buren. Five miles from Oliver’s store we encountered the rebel 
pickets, and following them up rapidly came upon the rebel outpost 
at Dripping Springs, where we found the two regiments referred to, 
in line of battle and making hurried efforts to save their transporta- 
tion, and camp and garrison equipage. The ground being favorable, 
I deployed a portion of the cavalry as they came up, and dashing 
upon their line, routed and drove them back in disorder, capturing 
their camp, transportation, &c.; and a running fight followed from 
there to Van Buren, the enemy several times making a determined 
stand, and each time being routed with more or less loss from the 
free distribution among them of “spherical case” from our howitzers. 

The flight of the rebel cavalry through the streets of Van Buren, 
hotly pursued by our troops, was the first intimation had at that 
place that there were federal troops within sixty miles, and they were 
quite confident that the “Army of the Frontier” had fallen back to 
Springfield. 

The entry to Van Buren was quite an exciting race. The two 
regiments of Texas cavalry dashing through the streets at full 
gal[ljop, with the despised “Yanks” close upon their heels, the 
sharp crack of carbines and revolvers, with the consternation and 
terror of the citizens, all contributed to make up an interesting 
tableau. 

The advance entered Van Buren at ten o’clock a. m. Four 
steamers in the employ of the Confederate government, that had 
just arrived from Little Rock with supplies, having their steam up, 
attempted to escape down the river. I directed a detachment of 
the Second Kansas cavalry to capture them, which they succeeded 
in doing, and brought them back to Van Buren. Some of the rebel 
cavalry attempted to escape across the Arkansas river in the ferry- 
boat, but when in the middle of the river a shell from one of our 
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howitzers disabled the boat, when they jumped into the stream, and 
most of them succeeded in swimming to the opposite shore. The 
remainder of the two rebel regiments scattered in different direc- 
tions, but were pursued by our cavalry and many of them captured 
and brought in. 

In reading a book entitled The Great Rebellion, by J. H. Inger- 
soll, of Iowa, I notice that he gives the credit of the fighting done on 
the morning of the 28th in the advance on Van Buren, and of the 
capturing of the steamers, &c., to the First Iowa cavalry. While I 
do not wish to detract a particle from the merits of this gallant 
regiment, yet it is due that I should correct this error. What is 
ascribed by Mr. Ingersoll to the First Iowa cavalry, was done by the 
Second Kansas cavalry. Being myself in the advance, where all 
operations were conducted under my immediate direction, I can- 
not be mistaken as to the part taken in this affair by the different 
regiments. 

The main force of the rebels were encamped on the south side of 
the river. After we had occupied the place about two hours with the 
cavalry, the enemy brought a battery to the south bank of the river 
and opened a fire upon the town, from the effects of which I lost one 
man killed and two or three wounded. The fire of this battery con- 
tinued for about an hour when the infantry and artillery coming up 
I placed the First Kansas battery (ten-pound rifled Parrotts) in 
position, which soon silenced them and put a stop to their further 
amusement, The greatest damage sustained from the fire of this 
rebel battery was by their own friends. Early in the evening (there 
being a bright moon) I sent a battalion of the Second Kansas cav- 
alry, and two sections of the First Kansas battery down the north 
bank of the river about four miles to a point opposite which there 
was a large camp of rebel infantry, with instructions to open fire 
upon them. The shells falling thick and fast in their camp from these 
rifled Parrotts, proving disagreeable visitors, they hurriedly left. 
A scout sent up opposite Fort Smith returned and reported to me 
that the enemy were burning their steamers there and evacuating 
the place, and the next morning revealed the fact that Hindman with 
his entire army had been retreating all night in the direction of 
Little Rock. Deserters who came in reported that they retreated in 
disorder and completely demoralized, doubtless the effect of their 
several defeats, as following this last demonstration against Hind- 
man’s command, it crumbled to pieces, and became entirely in- 
efficient. 
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Thus in the space of thirty days had a rebel army of thirty thou- 
sand men inspired by the most extravagant anticipations of success, 
and operating in their own country, been successively defeated and 
finally broken up and destroyed by a force not half their equal in 
numbers, and operating far from their base of supplies. 

On the evening of the 29th, the troops having become rested, and 
as nothing more could be accomplished in that direction, I ordered 
the burning of the captured boats with their supplies, and directed 
the command to move back to our camp north of the Boston moun- 
tains, where we had left all our supplies, transportation, &c. _ 

Twelve miles from Van Buren, the command was met by General 
Schofield and staff, who returned with us to Rhea’s Mill, where, on 
the first day of January, 1863, he resumed command of the “Army 
of the Frontier.” It was my intention, after returning from the Van 
Buren expedition, to have moved east to the valley of White river, 
and thence through a section of country that afforded supplies, and 
to have attacked Little Rock and Arkansas Post, which I had reason 
to believe I could do with success, and establish, at the former place 
(Little Rock) a base for further operations, having the Arkansas 
and White rivers as a line of communication for supplies, &c., but 
the arrival of Schofield defeated all further plans, and on the third 
of January I left the “Army of the Frontier” and proceeded to Fort 
Leavenworth to attend to the administration of affairs in my dis- 
trict, that had been much neglected in my absence. My geographi- 
cal district now comprised Kansas, the Indian Territory and western 
Arkansas. Before leaving Arkansas, I made application to General 
Schofield for troops to hold the conquered territory then embraced 
in my district, and for which I was responsible, as I knew that he 
(Schofield) intended falling back with the “Army of the Frontier,” 
into Missouri. In response to this request he ordered to report to 
me the three Indian regiments, a battalion of the Sixth Kansas 
(cavalry) and Hopkins’ battery (a four-gun battery organized from 
the Second Kansas cavalry with the rebel guns captured at the battle 
of Maysville). This force I left in northwestern Arkansas, under 
the command of Col. Wm. A. Phillips, of the Third Indian regiment, 
to serve as an outpost and protection to southern Kansas, until I 
could procure troops with which again to take the field. 

On my arrival at Fort Leavenworth, I met for the first time in my 
life, and at his request, Thomas Carney, who had just been inaugu- 
rated governor of Kansas. The governor promised me his hearty 
support to secure the success of military operations within my com- 
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mand, or district. This I hailed as the dawning of a new era, and 
was rejoiced to think that at last I could rely upon the codperation 
of the governor of Kansas, especially as my position imposed upon 
me, in the absence of the execution of the civil laws, the regulation 
of police affairs throughout the state. 

During my absence in the field, matters left in charge of subordi- 
nates had been running rather loosely in the district. Among other 
things, an organization had sprung into existence known as “Red 
Legs,” and whatever had been the primary object and purpose of 
those identified with it, its operations had certainly become fraught 
with danger to the peace and security of society. The organization 
embraced many of the most desperate characters in the country, 
while the inducements of easy gain had allured into it many persons 
who, in ordinary times, would never have consented to be connected 
with such an enterprise. Officers, soldiers and citizens had become 
infected until the leaders became so bold as to defy interference with 
their operations. Letters intercepted, passing from one to another 
of the principal actors in this organization, proved a most deplorable 
state of affairs, and showed that it extended into Colorado, Nebraska 
and Iowa. A reign of terror was inaugurated, and no man’s property 
was safe, nor was his life worth much if he opposed them in their 
schemes of plunder and robbery. In this condition of things I con- 
sidered it my duty to interfere for the protection of honest and 
peaceable citizens, and to a great extent was successful, notwith- 
standing I daily received anonymous letters threatening me with 
assassination if I did not desist arresting and punishing these of- 
fenders. 

General Curtis had promised that as soon as the season would 
permit it, I should have sufficient troops to make a campaign south 
of the Arkansas river, and with that view I had ordered Col. 
Phillips to move from western Arkansas to Fort Gibson, in the 
Cherokee Nation, as soon as there was sufficient grass in that sec- 
tion to sustain his stock, with the expectation of joining him as soon 
as additional troops could be procured. I soon after ordered to his 
(Col. Phillips) support, at Fort Gibson, the first regiment of Kan- 
sas colored troops, the Second Colorado, and one section of the 2d 
Kansas battery. This force, on its way to join him, was attacked 
by a rebel force under Stand Watie and Cabell, at Cabin creek, 
with the view of capturing the train. After a brisk engagement the 
enemy was defeated and routed and the train proceeded in safety. 
In the meantime, General Curtis was relieved of the command of 
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the Department of Missouri by General Schofield, who, without any 
provocation, had become my bitter personal enemy, when he should 
have been my friend, for the reason that when he so basely aban- 
doned me in the face of the enemy, I did not complain or say aught 
against him, whereas but few other officers, similarly situated, would 
have failed to have preferred against him serious charges. For my 
forbearance and good will towards him in this instance, he wrote a 
letter to the department commander the day after he resumed com- 
mand of the “Army of the Frontier,” of the most infamous char- 
acter declaring “that on returning to his command, he found it 
demoralized and its efficiency destroyed, and that all of its opera- 
tions while under my command were a series of stupid blunders.” 
This was the commencement of his crusade against me which he 
afterwards so persistently followed up. 

Governor Carney, from whose friendly declarations I had reason 
to believe was codperating with me for the public good, I now dis- 
covered was secretly doing all in his power to oppose and embarrass 
me in my official capacity. In Schofield he found a hearty coworker, 
and with other worthy allies, they deliberately plotted for my ruin. 
If I alone had been the only one to suffer, it would have been of 
little consequence, but, in the position I occupied, to reach me others 
must suffer, and the public interest be jeopardized. 

Just before Schofield assumed command of the department, I had 
given my consent to some of the most responsible citizens of Atchi- 
son, including the sheriff, that they should try by citizens’ court and 
punish several desperate villains charged with murder, robbery and 
every other species of crime. This I did because there was no at- 
tempt made to execute the civil laws, and I had then already more 
of that kind of work on hand than I could well dispose of by mili- 
tary commissions, and moreover, I believed that some such example 
of summary punishment was required for the protection of life and 
property. They were tried and hung, and I believe received their 
just deserts. This my enemies made the pretext for a terrible howl 
against me. A huge document, addressed to the President, was 
drawn up by Gov. Carney’s man of “thirty years standing,” and 
signed by the governor himself, reciting the Atchison affair, and 
charging me with “being a usurper, a tyrant and a murderer,” that 
I had “overridden the civil law, had inaugurated a reign of terror, 
and that under my administration of affairs, no man’s life or prop- 
erty in the state was safe,” and demanded that I should be dismissed 
from the service. This document was taken by Carney to St. 
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Louis, where, very opportunely had arrived Thomas Ewing, Sen’r, 
of Ohio (who at that particular junction appeared to take quite an 
interest in Kansas matters). Also was there his son, Gen. Thomas 
Ewing. These parties, together with Gov. Gamble, of Missouri, 
held frequent sessions with General Schofield, at his headquarters, 
to devise a programme or plot to insure my discomfiture and de- 
struction. If they failed to win on the charges preferred by Carney, 
then the district of Kansas was to be divided. I was to be sent to 
the Indian country in the face of a superior force of the enemy, and 
all support withheld from me, with the expectation that I would be 
defeated and destroyed. 

I know that I am making serious accusations, but I know whereof 
I speak. There is proof to show that certain parties were willing to 
sacrifice the lives of over three thousand Union soldiers, and the in- 
terests of the country, if necessary, to accomplish the ruin of one 
who they imagined, and without cause, stood in the way of the suc- 
cess of some of their ambitious schemes, and I envy neither the 
head or the heart of those, who to gratify personal malice, or secure 
personal or political agridizement [aggrandizement] could contem- 
plate, and give countenance to such a heartless and cold-blooded 
conspiracy. 

Thomas Ewing, Sen’r, was the bearer to Washington of the docu- 
ment before referred to, and in company with Attorney-general 
Bates, presented it to the President with very tragica! effect. The 
result was that the President became quite excited, and at first 
threatened dismissal, but on reflection, telegraphed me for a report 
upon the matter. I complied, and gave him in detail all the cir- 
cumstances attending the hanging of the men in Atchison, and the 
necessity for such action, and telling him that “under like cireum- 
stances I should do the same thing over.” This report was accom- 
panied by letters from several officers of the state government, sev- 
eral of the judges, and many of the leading lawyers, certifying that 
the civil law was powerless to protect the innocent, or punish the 
guilty, and that the action complained of had done much to insure 
the security of life and property. The President became satisfied 
and wrote me privately that I need apprehend no trouble from the 
charges of Governor Carney. 

Not more than four months ago, Governor Carney, in speaking 
of this transaction, admitted to me “that my course in the Atchison 
affair was the best thing that could have been done, under the 
circumstances, and was the only thing that could give protection 
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to peaceable and honest citizens, and that he knew such to be the 
case at the time it occurred, but that they had determined to make 
a fight on me, and intended to use all the weapons they could get.” 
And I mention this now only to show how assiduously the governor 
was laboring to promote the interest of the state. 

The conspirators against me having failed in their efforts in this 
direction, now resorted to the second proposition. General Scho- 
field ordered that the district of Kansas be divided into the district 
of the border, and the district of the frontier, the former to com- 
prise Kansas, except the southern tier of counties and Fort- Scott, 
to be commanded by Brig. Gen. Thomas Ewing, while I was to 
command the latter, embracing the Indian Territories, western 
Arkansas, and that part of Kansas excepted in General Ewing’s 
command. 

While I did not admire the motive that prompted this change, 
yet so far as the change itself was concerned, I was well satisfied, 
for the reason that I desired and intended, in any event, to take 
the field to operate against the enemy south of the Arkansas river; 
and to be relieved of the responsibility of protecting the border, 
liable to rebel raids from Missouri, when I could not be there to 
personally direct affairs, was to me certainly most satisfactory. 

In May I had received my commission as major general of volun- 
teers, to date from Nov. 29th, 1862, and soon after was directed by 
the Secretary of War to recruit and organize two new Kansas regi- 
ments, one of cavalry (white) and the other, infantry (colored), 
and to select the officers for the same. For this purpose I tried to 
select from the old regiments, noncommissioned officers and privates 
who had proved themselves worthy soldiers, for appointments as 
recruiting officers. When I had not a personal knowledge, and had 
to rely upon recommendations of other parties, I may have made, 
in some instances, poor selections. Many persons who had never 
seen a day’s service, although the war had been in progress over 
two years, were urged upon me by politicians for appointments, but 
as it was not voters that I needed, but men upon whom I could rely 
when in the face of the enemy, I preferred to take those who had 
smelt gunpowder, although they might not have as much influence 
as the other class, in a town caucus. 

On the 13th day of June, Gen’l Ewing arrived to take command 
of his district. I therefore relinquished the command of the district 
of Kansas, and the following day left for Fort Scott, the head- 
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quarters of the reduced command—my command being reduced in 
proportion as my rank was increased. 

Upon my arrival at Fort Scott I received a letter from General 
Schofield, saying that he desired that “I should take the field in 
person and if possible maintain the line I then held,” which was 
the Arkansas river. This was what I desired and intended to do if 
I could be provided with troops; and not having over two thousand 
effective men outside of the small force at Fort Gibson (holding 
the Cherokee country) and my depot, and line of communication 
for supplies to protect, as also the southern border of the state to 
guard, I applied to Gen’l Schofield for additional force, representing 
to him the actual condition of affairs, and urging the necessity of 
more troops, if it was expected to “hold the line of the Arkansas 
river.” To this application I got no response whatever. After 
waiting for some time I renewed my application, telling him that 
the enemly was massing a large force on the south side of the Arkan- 
sas river, and, without troops, it would be impossible to hold that 
portion of the Indian country we then occupied. This second ap- 
plication was treated as the first, and was not answered at all, for 
the reason, I suppose, that he did not wish to put his refusal on 
record. It now became evident that all troops were to be withheld 
from me in accordance with the previously arranged programme 
of my enemies, while in southwest Missouri there were not less 
than five thousand efficient troops and three batteries that could 
have been sent to me without detriment to the interest of the service 
elsewhere. 

During all this time the enemy were being strengthened in front 
of the weak garrison at Fort Gibson, and on the morning of the 
5th of July, I learned from an unofficial source that that post, with 
its garrison, was in imminent danger of being captured. Leaving the 
headquarters of the district in charge of my adjutant general (Major 
Curtis), and the recruiting and organizing of the two new regiments, 
before alluded to, in charge of Major T. J. Anderson, ass’t adj’t 
gen’l, I left the same evening for Fort Gibson with about 350 of the 
6th Kansas cavalry, and a section of the 2d Kansas battery, and ac- 
companied by two members of my staff. By forced marches I 
reached Fort Gibson on the morning of the 11th, where I found that 
the administration of military affairs had been very badly con- 
ducted. Detachments of the enemy had been allowed to cross the 
Arkansas river at pleasure, and amuse themselves by capturing all 
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stock sent out to graze, and in every other way annoy our troops, 
who were kept close to the fortifications, while rebel spies were 
inside of the garrison in the full confidence of the commanding 
officer, and acting as his military advisers, and in this way they 
(the rebels) were enabled to “play both hands,” and it is not to be 
wondered at that they always “took the tricks.” 

On my arrival at Fort Gibson I found the Arkansas river swollen. 
Cooper with a force of six thousand was on the south side, having 
all the crossings guarded, and the one opposite Fort Gibson, at the 
mouth of Grand river, protected by artillery. Learning that rein- 
forcements from Texas were moving up to join Cooper, I determined 
to take the offensive, and strike him if possible before they could 
arrive. 

At midnight of the 15th, taking a battalion of the 6th Kansas 
(cavalry) and four pieces of light artillery, I crossed Grand river 
and the Verdigris, and proceeded about twelve miles up the north 
bank of the Arkansas, to a point opposite the Creek agency, where 
we arrived soon after daylight. This crossing was guarded by about 
one hundred rebel cavalry, who abandoned the position and fied 
as soon as we brought our artillery to the river bank. Fording the 
river at this point, I proceeded down the south side with the hope 
of capturing their outpost and artillery opposite Fort Gibson, but 
they had learned of my approach, abandoned the position and 
fallen back to Cooper’s camp on Elk creek, twenty-five miles south 
of the Arkansas. I now commenced crossing troops in flat boats 
built for the occasion, and by 10 o’clock p. m. was ready to com- 
mence our long and weary night’s march. At daylight we en- 
countered about five hundred rebel cavalry, and driving them 
rapidly before us, came upon Cooper’s entire force in line of battle, 
about 10 o’clock a.m. Their position was on the north side of Elk 
creek, and in the edge of the timber, which served as a cover, while 
we were compelled to advance over the open prairie. After halting 
my command to obtain a couple of hours’ rest and eat a lunch from 
their haversacks, we advanced upon their positions and after two 
hours of severe fighting, the center of their line was broken, when 
they fell back from one position to another, and were each time 
routed. This running fight continued until near night, when my 
men and stock became so exhausted that I could pursue no further. 
Before dark I observed General Cabell coming up with about three 
thousand troops to reinforce Cooper; and supposing that with this 
increased force, they would offer me battle in the morning, my com- 
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mand slept upon their arms ready to renew the engagement, but the 
morning revealed that, during the night, they had retreated to the 
Canadian river. My force in this engagement did not exceed 
twenty-five hundred, while that of the enemy was six thousand. 
This affair is known as the battle of “Honey Springs.” 

On the 19th I fell back to Fort Gibson to make preparations for 
other movements. With a knowledge that Cooper would be rein- 
forced, I despatched General Schofield the result of the battle of the 
17th and urged upon him the necessity of sending me additional 
troops. His reply was that “I could not have any reinforcements, 
that I was too far advanced and must fall back,” notwithstanding 
he had previously directed me to take the field in person and “hold 
the line of the Arkansas river.” My position now was a delicate 
and trying one. Prostrated by severe sickness; far in the enemy’s 
country, with but a handful of troops, and in the face of a foe 
greatly my superior in numbers, and constantly increasing, I felt 
that I was purposely abandoned to fate. In addition to the rein- 
forcements under Cabell, General Cooper had been joined by troops 
from Texas under General Steele, and his force, now encamped on 
the Canadian, forty-five miles south of Fort Gibson, numbered 
eleven thousand. To fall back from my position on the Arkansas 
river would be to abandon all the country that had been conquered 
by the expenditure of blood and treasure, and transfer the theater 
of war to the borders of Kansas and Missouri. While reflecting 
what course to pursue in this emergency, I heard, by accident, that 
the Second Kansas cavalry, a portion of the 7th and 8th M. 8. M. 
and Second Indian battery, had moved down from Springfield to the 
vicinity of Fayetteville, Ark., thereby getting within the limits of 
my district. I immediately sent couriers to them with orders to 
join me at Fort Gibson by forced marches. To this order they 
promptly responded, and reported to me on the 20th of August. In 
the meantime the 13th Kansas (infantry) had arrived at Fort Gib- 
son, as escort for a supply train. Leaving a sufficient force to hold 
the garrison of Fort Gibson, with the remainder of my available 
troops, numbering four thousand five hundred, I again commenced 
crossing the Arkansas river, on the 22d of August, for offensive 
operations. On the evening of the day the command had crossed 
the river, I received a despatch from General Schofield—the first 
that I had received since his order to me to “fall back.” This de- 
spatch stated that it was the “desire of the Interior Department that 
we should obtain possession of all the Indian Territory to Red river, 
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that they could remove and locate the Kansas Indians in that coun- 
try, in accordance with an act of congress of 1862, and to enable me 
to accomplish that object, I was authorized by him (Schofield), to 
recruit and organize into battalions and regiments, such Indians of 
the friendly tribes in Kansas as would enlist for a limited period for 
that kind of service.” Knowing that I was in the face of a superior 
force of the enemy, who might attack me at any hour, I was di- 
rected by him to obtain reinforcements to meet the emergency, by 
recruiting in Kansas, three hundred and fifty miles away, half- 
civilized Indians, and transform them into soldiers. This was cer- 
tainly “strategy,” but comment is unnecessary. If his previous 
conduct had exhibited cowardice, this was certainly an unmistak- 
able evidence of his weakness and imbecility. I considered that 
forbearance was no longer a virtue, and immediately wrote to the 
Secretary of War, and to the President, saying to them “that I was 
the superior officer of General Schofield, and should no longer regard 
his orders, but act upon my own responsibility.” At the same time I 
raised for decision the question of rank between myself and Scho- 
field, taking the position that he was only a brigadier general until 
he was confirmed upon his appointment of major general, and that 
under the law “authorizing the President to assign officers of the 
same grade, to command in the same field or department without 
reference to seniority of rank,” did not authorize him to assign 
General Schofield (a brig. gen’l) to command over full major gen- 
eral, as he was not an officer of the same grade. 

After crossing the Arkansas river, on the 22d, as before stated, 
we moved rapidly on the enemy who were encamped near “Brier- 
town” on the Canadian river. At midnight of the 24th, learning of 
our approach, they hastily made preparations to avoid a battle. 
Cabell, with a force of three thousand, returned to Fort Smith, 
while Cooper and Steele with the remainder—seven thousand—tre- 
treated in the direction of Red river. Eight hours after their re- 
treat I arrived in their deserted camp, and scouts were immediately 
sent out to learn of their movements. Having ascertained that 
Cooper and Steele were retreating off by the Boggy Depot road, I 
moved at daylight on the morning of the 26th, and with all the 
cavalry and a few pieces of light artillery in the advance, pushed on 
rapidly after them. In the after part of the day our advance sev- 
eral times skirmished with their rear, and at nine o’clock p. m., after 
@ continuous march of fifty miles, we entered the town of Perry- 
ville, driving out their rear guard, and capturing and destroying 
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their depot of supplies. From this point we returned by easy 
marches to the Canadian river, and there sending a portion of the 
command back to Fort Gibson, with less than two thousand men, 
I moved against Cabell at Fort Smith. 

We arrived at the crossing of the Poteau river, nine miles from 
Fort Smith—and at which point Cabell had determined to defend 
that place—on the evening of the 3lst of August. Here we drove 
in the enemy’s outpost and skirmished in their front until dark. At 
daylight the following morning, we moved upon their position ex- 
pecting to meet with a determined resistance, but were surprised 
to find that they had abandoned their position during the night 
and were retreating in the direction of Arkadelphia. Sending the 
cavalry, under command of Col. Cloud, in pursuit, who overtook 
and engaged them, in the latter part of the day, at “Devil’s Back- 
bone,” while, with the infantry and artillery, I quietly entered the 
town of Fort Smith, September 1st, and lowered the rebel flag that 
had been left floating in this garrison, and raised upon the same 
staff the “stars and stripes.” This post (Fort Smith) had been 
captured from the U. S. forces under Gen’l Sturgis in April, 1861, 
and until now had been held by the enemy as an important base 
for their military operations. My health, which had been rapidly 
failing since my first arrival at Fort Gibson, now completely gave 
way, and I was confined to my bed until the 12th of September, 
when, being able to ride in a carriage, I left the command in charge 
of subordinate officers, and returned to Fort Scott for the purpose 
of completing the organization of the Second (colored) and Four- 
teenth Kansas regiments, and removing the headquarters of the 
district to Fort Smith. 

On the fourth of October, with a portion of my staff, the records, 
and everything pertaining to district headquarters, and accompanied 
by a small escort (less than one hundred), I left Fort Scott on my 
return to the command at Fort Smith. On the 6th we met with a 
party of guerrillas, numbering six hundred and fifty, under Quantrill, 
in the vicinity of Baxter’s Springs. As they were dressed in blue 
uniform and carried our flag, they were at first supposed to be 
federal troops, but a doubt arising as to whether they were friends 
or enemies, I approached their line, alone, to ascertain their true 
character, and when within three hundred yards of them, they 
opened a fire on me. When, upon turning to my escort to signal 
them to return the fire and charge their line, I discovered that the 
entire escort (who were new recruits) had broken at the first fire 
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of the enemy, and were flying in disorder over the prairie. In vain 
I endeavored to halt and rally any portion of them until they had 
continued their stampede for a distance of two miles, when I suc- 
ceeded in halting a squad of fifteen men, with which I checked the 
advance of the enemy, and followed them back over the field that 
was strewn with our dead. Sending six of the fifteen men with 
Lieut. Tappen of my staff back to Fort Scott for other troops, with 
the remaining nine I hovered close around the enemy, creating in 
their mind the impression that I had a large force coming up, which 
induced them to move rapidly off. In this affair eighty-seven men, 
including escort, clerks, teamsters, servants and musicians. were 
killed. All who fell wounded or were taken prisoners were in- 
humanely murdered. Among the killed were two members of my 
staff, Major H. Z. Curtis, my adj’t gen’l, and Lieut. Farr, the former 
being murdered after he was taken prisoner. Had the escort stood 
their ground, as they should have done, instead of becoming panic 
stricken, all would have been well, and the horrible massacre would 
not have occurred. 

Returning again to Fort Scott, I procured a new outfit of records, 
&c., for district headquarters, and on the 29th of October, with 
fifteen hundred troops, and a supply train of seven hundred wagons, 
all under the immediate command of Col. 8. J. Crawford, of the 
Second Kansas (colored), I left Fort Scott a second time for Fort 
Smith. 

The day before we were to leave Fort Scott, I received an order 
from General Schofield, directing that Brig. Gen’l McNeal [Mc- 
Neil] should relieve me at Fort Smith of the command of the “Dis- 
trict of the Frontier,” when I was to proceed to Leavenworth and 
report to him (Schofield) by letter. A few days subsequent, in- 
formation was received from Washington of the decision of the 
question of rank between Schofield and myself, which was adverse 
to Schofield and sustaining me in every point that I had raised, 
affirming that “Schofield was only a brigadier general.” 

I arrived at Fort Smith on the 12th day of November, when I 
found that Gen’l McNeal had preceded me several days, and, by 
Schofield’s order, had assumed command. Although I was not bound 
to relinquish the command, yet as McNeal had assumed it, and to 
avoid further complications, I acquiesced, and turned over to him 
the other troops and supply train. 

I learned on my arrival at Fort Smith, that Schofield, anticipating 
that I would pay no attention to his order, had telegraphed to Gen- 
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eral McNeal, “that if I did not comply with his instructions to pro- 
ceed to Leavenworth, &c., he should arrest me forcibly and send 
me under guard to St. Louis.” I thereupon requested Gen’] McNeal 
to telegraph him, in my behalf, that if he (Schofield) wanted me 
arrested he had better come and do it himself, and then for the first 
time during the war, he might see a little “active service.” 

Instead of proceeding to Fort Leavenworth and reporting by letter 
to Gen’l Schofield, I wrote to the Secretary of War, enclosing a copy 
of Schofield’s order, and telling him that “I should not obey it, or any 
other order from him (Schofield) or hold any further intercourse 
with him unless it should be to prefer charges against him for im- 
becility and cowardice,” and that “I should remain in Fort Smith 
until I received orders direct from the War Department.” And 
here I leave General Schofield, and will let others take him up and 
finish his record, except to add what I have before omitted to state, 
that anxious to leave nothing undone that could injure me, he (Scho- 
field) sent a smelling committee, dubbed with the respectable cog- 
nomen of “board of inspection,” through my district while I was 
making the campaign in the Indian country, in the summer of 1863. 
They merely “walked over the track,” and then signed a report 
previously agreed upon at Schofield’s headquarters in St. Louis, 
which was not only false in every particular, but infamous in its 
character. This board refused to comply with my request to come 
to Fort Smith, where I was lying, confined to my bed by sickness, 
and where the headquarters of my command was, notwithstanding 
they were within thirty miles of that place, neither did they make 
any inspection of my staff departments or of the troops, but their 
talent for drinking whisky was remarkable. This report was in- 
tended to be used against me at Washington, and it was only by 
accident and good luck that I obtained a copy of it. 

In response to my letter to the Secretary of War, asking for or- 
ders, I received instructions to recruit and organize, at Fort Smith, 
the Eleventh regiment, U. S. Colored troops, and appoint the officers 
for the same. 

Early in January, 1864, and after the organization of this regi- 
ment had progressed so far that my personal attention with it was 
no longer required, I made application to the Secretary of War for 
assignment to other duty, in answer to which I received a telegram 
from the President to proceed to Washington, where I arrived on the 
27th of January, and there learned that the object for which I had 
been called to Washington was for consultation in reference to the 
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condition of affairs in the Indian territories, and with the view to 
a@ campaign, early in the spring, into Texas, through the Indian 
country. Before leaving Washington to return to the West, I was 
assured, by Mr. Lincoln, that I should have every facility afforded 
me for the organization of this Texas expedition that I desired, to 
insure its success. In the meantime the Department of Kansas, to 
include the Indian territories and the military post of Fort Smith, 
had been reinstated with General Curtis in command. On the 7th 
day of February, I left Washington for Fort Smith, via Kansas, 
where I arrived and resumed command of the “District of the Fron- 
tier,” on the 12th day of March, 1864. Here I found that all the 
troops belonging to my command, by reason of their location when 
the Department of Kansas was reinstated (Jan’y 1st) had been 
transferred by Gen’! Steele, with the aid and assistance of Col. Jud- 
son of the Sixth Kansas (temporarily in command at Fort Smith) 
to the Department of Arkansas. A controversy ensued relative to 
the jurisdiction of the troops in question, in which General Halleck, 
the commander in chief, took the part of General Steele. At this 
result I was not at all disappointed, as I had already learned that 
I had not left Washington twenty-four hours when General Halleck, 
with his chronic hatred of Kansas, had determined to defeat the 
contemplated Texas expedition, which had had the sanction and 
approval of the President and Secretary of War; and to this end 
he had been in collusion with General Steele in robbing my district 
of all available troops before I could arrive there. Being satisfied 
that so long as General Hallack was commander in chief, I was to 
be the special object of his malice, I asked to be relieved of the 
responsibilities of the administration of military affairs in a large 
extent of territory that I could have no troops to protect. Accord- 
ingly, on the 18th day of April, by telegram from the Secretary of 
War, I was relieved of the command of the “District of the Fron- 
tier,” which was transferred to the Department of Arkansas, and 
from thence proceeded to Leavenworth. By the strangling and de- 
feat of this contemplated Texas expedition, three thousand loyal 
Texans, whom, through secret agents, I had organized, and were 
ready to join me as soon as I reached the Red river country, were 
doomed to bitter disappointment, followed by every species of 
cruelty that could be inflicted for their suspected sympathy for the 
Union cause, and in its stead followed the Camden expedition of 
Gen’! Steele, the disgraceful results of which are before the country 
and need not be commented upon here. 
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There now being no field for active service in the Department of 
Kansas, I applied to the Secretary of War for assignment to some 
other, and while at Leavenworth awaiting orders from Washington, 
I was ordered by General Curtis to the command of the “District 
of the Upper Arkansas,” to operate against the hostile Indians, who 
were becoming very troublesome upon the plains. I arrived at Fort 
Riley and assumed command of this new district on the 2d of 
August. 

Here I again found myself with a large extent of territory filled 
with hostile “redskins,” and but few troops with which to operate 
against them, and no horses to mount the few I had. After pro- 
curing horses to mount two hundred and fifty men, I proceeded to 
Fort Larned, where I added to the detachment, one hundred and 
fifty of the 1st Colorado cavalry and two pieces of light artillery, 
and with this force started on an “Indian hunt.” 

I had received information of a war party of Arapahoes and 
Cheyennes on the head of the Smoky Hill who were contemplating 
&@ movement across the Arkansas to the Cimarron river. Leaving 
Fort Larned on the 21st September, I proceeded west as far as old 
Fort Atkinson, where I obtained information that satisfied me that 
no large body of Indians had recently crossed the Santa Fe road. I 
therefore determined to move north in the direction of the Smoky 
Hill, and if possible to intercept them; and as it was impossible to 
move over these extended plains without being observed by Indian 
scouts I therefore, with the aid of a party of Delaware Indians as 
guides, did all my marching by night, halting during the day in the 
deep ravines that afforded grazing for our stock and a secure hiding 
place from the view of Indian spies. 

At daylight of the third night’s march, September 25th, we 
struck the Indian picket on Pawnee Fork, eighty miles northwest 
of Fort Larned. A lively fight ensued with a party of fifteen hun- 
dred Cheyenne and Arapahoe warriors, lasting about four hours 
and resulting in the defeat and retreat of the Indians. I followed 
them rapidly up the Pawnee for two days without again being able 
to overtake them, when, in consequence of the exhausted condition 
of our stock, the chase had to be abandoned. I now returned to 
Fort Larned with the view of obtaining more troops and organizing 
& campaign against the “redskins” on a larger scale; but before 
reaching that place I was met by a courier, with despatches from 
General Curtis, saying that “Price, with a large rebel force was in 
Missouri, had captured Pilot Knob, and was moving towards the 
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Missouri river,” and directing that I should “report in person at 
Fort Leavenworth with as little delay as possible.” The informa- 
tion of Price’s movements was not unlooked for by me, as I had 
come in possession of facts previous to my leaving for the District 
of the Upper Arkansas, that convinced me that such a raid was 
contemplated, and at that time stated my apprehensions to General 
Curtis, and urged upon him the necessity of preparation to meet 
the threatened danger. 

Upon receiving General Curtis’ despatch before referred to, I 
traveled night and day, and lost no time en route to Leavenworth, 
arriving there on the 8th of October, where, to use a curt phrase, I 
found matters very much “mixed.” Price was moving from Boon- 
ville up the line of the Missouri river, constantly augmenting his 
forces by recruits and conscripts, while it was difficult to tell what 
General Rosecrans was doing, or intended to do. There were but 
few regular troops in the Department of Kansas that could be made 
available for the defense of the state, and the main reliance must 
be upon the militia. General Curtis had been in a controversy for 
a week with Governor Carney in reference to calling out the militia 
of Kansas, the governor refusing to do so, and declaring that there 
was no enemy in Missouri, that Kansas was not in danger, and that 
the whole excitement and furore had been gotten up by “Jim Lane” 
for political purposes. As soon as I arrived at Leavenworth, I pro- 
ceeded, in company with Hon. James H. Lane, to the fort, to urge 
upon Gen’l Curtis the necessity of immediate action to avert the 
threatened danger. Gen’l Curtis sent his adjutant (Major Char- 
lott) to confer with the governor and ask him to issue a proclama- 
tion calling out the militia forces of the state. The governor, in an 
angry mood, gave many reasons for not acting in this matter, but 
finally summed up all in the declaration that “Blunt should not 
command his militia.” He promised, however, to telegraph General 
Curtis in an hour what he would do, and at his (Curtis) request 
we waited at the fort till near midnight, but no telegram came. The 
following morning General Lane and myself went again to General 
Curtis’ headquarters, and urged upon him that the danger from 
delay was imminent, and that not a moment should be lost in mak- 
ing preparations to meet it, and that if he did not declare martial 
law and call out the militia force of the state, he would be held 
responsible for the disaster which would follow. General Curtis 
finally determined to issue the necessary proclamation, and that 
evening, under orders from him, I left Leavenworth for Paola to 
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relieve Major General Sykes of the command of the District of 
South Kansas. Riding all night I reached Olathe early the next 
morning, when I assumed command by telegraph and directed all 
troops in the district to concentrate as rapidly as possible at Paola, 
at which place I arrived that evening. Early on the morning of the 
13th with such regular troops and militia as had arrived, I left Paola 
for Hickman’s Mills, in Jackson county, Missouri, arriving there on 
the following morning. The same evening other troops arrived, and 
the force then under my immediate command was the 11th, 15th, 
and detachments of the 5th, 16th and 14th Kansas (cavalry), a por- 
tion of the 3d Wis. cavalry, 1st Colorado, and section of 2d Kansas 
battery and eight twelve-pound mountain howitzers with the addi- 
tion of the 5th, 6th and 10th regiments of Kansas state militia. For 
the latter (militia) I procured the best of arms and equipments in 
the place of those they had which were of poor quality, and while 
thus engaged day and night to make my little command as efficient 
as possible, I was cognizant of the fact that the governor and others 
were endeavoring to produce disaffection and mutiny among the 
state troops, themselves remaining in the background, while they 
used “other paws to rake the chestnuts out of the fire.” These 
mutinous proceedings culminated on the 16th by Brig. Gen’! Fish- 
back, of the state militia, and Col. Jas. T. [D.] Snoddy of the 6th 
Reg. state militia refusing to obey my orders, and attempting to 
march their commands back to Kansas. This movement I promptly 
met by placing Gen’! Fishback and Col. Snoddy in arrest, and substi- 
tuting other officers in their places, at the same time admonishing 
others of the consequences of a repetition of such an offense, and 
no further difficulty of this kind occurred. It is due the militia 
regiments referred to that I should here state that, with the excep- 
tion of the persons named, none ever showed any disposition to 
question my authority to control them, but were willing to advance 
into Missouri, or elsewhere, to meet the enemy, and cheerfully per- 
formed every duty required of them. 

With the remainder of the militia and a few regular troops, Gen- 
eral Curtis was fortifying a position for defense on the “Big Blue,” 
between Kansas City and Independence, and as there was no re- 
liable information regarding the locality and movements of Price, 
I asked permission of General Curtis, to make a reconnoissance in 
the direction of where I supposed the enemy to be. He (Curtis) 
consented that I might move as far east as Pleasant Hill. There- 
fore, after dark on the evening of the 16th, leaving the militia and 
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heavy artillery at Hickman’s Mill, under the command of Col. 
C. W. Blair, of the 14th Kansas—with about two thousand cavalry 
and eight mountain howitzers—I left the last-named place, and 
arrived at Pleasant Hill before daylight the next morning. After 
halting here a short time we again moved forward, repairing the 
telegraph as we marched, and arrived at Holden about one o’clock 
p. m. Between Pleasant Hill and this place (Holden) we met a 
train of citizens and irregular militia from Warrensburgh, who stated 
that, as they evacuated the place, Shelby’s division (rebel) which 
had captured Sedalia a few days before, was entering the_town. 
Taking back with me the militia and telegraph operators I allowed 
the citizens to move on. While my command was bivouacked, for 
rest, at Holden, I sent forward Major Foster, with a detachment of 
the Warrensburgh militia and a telegraph operator to Warrensburgh 
to ascertain if the enemy were occupying that place. At dark he 
telegraphed me that there was no enemy there, but that he had ob- 
tained what he believed reliable information, that Price was below 
Waverly. I learned also that General A. J. Smith’s command—of 
seven thousand veteran infantry and artillery—were at California, 
held back by orders from General Rosecrans, and that a cavalry 
division of six thousand, under Generals Sanborn and McNeal, was 
at a point about 12 miles northwest from Sedalia, and upon the 
flank of the enemy. I immediately telegraphed Gen’! Curtis, re- 
questing him to send me the 16th Kansas and Second Colorado 
cavalry, and Ist Colorado battery, by the Independence and Lexing- 
ton road, and join me at the latter place, where I expected they 
would join me early the next morning. It was my intention then 
to form a junction with Sanborn and McNeal, then with General 
Smith, and assuming command of all the troops in the field, attack 
Price at once, and with this view I had despatched messengers to 
Generals Sanborn and Smith, apprising them of my movements. 

Leaving Holden the same evening at 8 o’clock, and marching all 
night, we arrived at Lexington at 11 o’clock a. m. the following day 
(October 18th) and awaited there the arrival of the troops that I 
had requested Gen’! Curtis to send to me. 

On my arrival at Lexington I learned that the advance of Price’s 
army was at Waverly, twenty miles below or east of Lexington. At 
10 a. m. of the 19th, I received a despatch from Gen’l Curtis, by 
messenger, saying that “he could not send me the troops asked for,” 
that “Gov. Carney and others were making him much trouble with 
the militia, that he could get them no further into Missouri,” and 
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that he “was fortifying on the Big Blue” for the defense of Kansas. 
An hour after receiving this despatch my pickets were attacked on 
three different roads, leading into Lexington from the east and south- 
east, by Price’s forces, who were moving in three separate columns. 
The only thing I could now hope to accomplish was to develop the 
enemy’s strength and intentions. For this purpose we resisted his 
advance until his whole force was brought into position, and in 
full view, upon an open plain. Keeping the Independence road in 
our rear, we fell slowly back before his overwhelming force, punish- 
ing him severely as we retired, and continuing the fight until dark. 
I had now ascertained that Price’s armed force was about twenty 
thousand, while in addition he had about six thousand unarmed 
recruits and conscripts, and furthermore that Kansas was his ob- 
jective point. 

During the night of the 19th we fell back towards Kansas, and 
at 10 o’clock the following morning reached the Little Blue, nine 
miles east of Independence. Here, on the west side of this stream, 
I observed that the topography of the country was admirably 
adapted for defense against the advance of Price’s column. On a 
semicircular ridge extending to the river on the right and left, I 
bivouacked my command in line of battle, with the artillery in the 
center commanding the road and the bridge. I then sent one of my 
staff to General Curtis, requesting him “to send me subsistence for 
my men, and also to order forward to me the 16th Kansas and 2d 
Colorado cavalry and 1st Colorado battery, and with that force I 
would resist the enemy’s advance, leaving the militia at the Big 
Blue, as a reserve to fall back upon if it should be necessary to do 
so.” In response, General Curtis sent one of his staff to direct me 
“to leave a picket of two or three squadrons at the Little Blue and 
with the remainder of the troops fall back to Independence, that he 
was going to make the fight at the Big Blue, where he had been 
fortifying.” 

Instead of leaving two or three squadrons as directed, I left Col. 
Moonlight with all of the Eleventh regiment and four howitzers, di- 
recting him to keep all the crossings of the Little Blue picketed; 
also keep a strong guard well in the advance on the Lexington road, 
and if the enemy advanced in force to notify me immediately, and 
burn the bridge, and make as stubborn resistance as he could. Upon 
my arrival at Independence that evening I urged upon General 
Curtis the mistake that had been made in abandoning the Little 
Blue, and demonstrated to him that when the enemy had crossed 
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that stream, they would be in an open country free to move in any 
direction they chose, and that it was not reasonable to suppose they 
would move against a fortified position, when it was much easier for 
them to pass around our flank and rear. At Independence, I also 
found Governor Carney and his political staff busy in their efforts 
to produce disaffection in the ranks of the militia, declaring that in 
my despatch to Gen’! Curtis, informing him of my engagement with 
Price at Lexington, “I had lied,” that he knew “that Price was south 
of the Arkansas river, that there was no enemy in Missouri except 
a few bushwhackers,” and that “the calling out of the militia upon 
the pretext of defending Kansas was an outrage.” He (Carney) had 
also a proclamation prepared to disband and send home the militia, 
that he intended to issue the following morning. This was the situa- 
tion on the night of the 20th of October. 

On the following morning (the 21st) General Curtis acceded to 
my request to move back to the position I had left the previous 
evening, on the Little Blue, and taking with me the troops that I 
had previously with me, and those that I had asked to be for- 
warded to me the evening before. I lost no time in getting the 
command in readiness to move, and just as they were filing out of 
the streets of Independence, a telegram was handed me from Col. 
Moonlight (I had sent to him the night before, an operator with an 
instrument and a ground wire to tap the line) saying that he had 
burned the bridge, that the enemy was crossing in force at several 
points (fording) and that he was making all the resistance that he 
could. I now pushed forward at a rapid speed, hoping that Col. 
Moonlight would be able to hold them in check until I could get in 
position on the ridge before alluded to, but upon arriving upon the 
field I found that although Col. Moonlight, with the Eleventh regi- 
ment, had been making a desperate resistance, they had been driven 
back nearly a mile. Deploying the other regiments into line and 
dismounting them, they dashed forward and pressed the enemy 
back for a distance of half a mile, when our flanks becoming en- 
dangered by the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, we were 
compelled to fall back. About this time Gen’l Curtis came up, and 
by interfering with the disposition of my troops without conveying 
his orders through me, threw the command into confusion that 
might have been avoided. He soon after left the field and gave me 
no further trouble during the day, except, on his return to Inde- 
pendence, he ordered back my ammunition wagons which I had 
ordered to the front, which circumstance came near proving dis- 
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astrous to the whole command. My entire available force did not 
exceed three thousand men, with which to contend against Price’s 
entire command, and my purpose now was to fight for time, that 
Rosecrans’ forces might come up in the enemy’s rear, and to enable 
the militia of Kansas to concentrate on the border. 

With the small force at my command I formed two lines, fighting 
each alternately while the other was falling back and taking a new 
position, and thus the fight continued from 9 o’clock a. m. until 4 
o’clock p. m., when the enemy refused to advance upon our last 
line, formed on the east side of Independence. In this day’s fighting 
our loss was slight while the enemy were punished severely. I have 
never for a moment doubted that had I been allowed to remain on 
the Little Blue the night of the 20th, and received the reinforcements 
I asked for, the contest would have been settled there in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to our arms. I had no doubt of my ability 
in that position to have held the ground until Pleasanton could 
come up when we could have crushed Price’s command. 

During the evening of the 21st, we fell back to General Curtis’ 
“fortified position on the Big Blue,” where the militia were en- 
camped. Here again a disagreement arose between General Curtis 
and myself relative to the probable movements of Price the follow- 
ing day. General Curtis contending that he must move direct on the 
Kansas City road and in front of his fortifications, while I believed 
that he would only make a feint in front, while with his main army 
he would flank us on the right, and cross the Big Blue at one of 
the upper fords, and as Gen’l Curtis would not take the responsi- 
bility to give direct orders for the disposition of the troops, I acted 
upon my own theory and sent Col. Jennison with his brigade to 
guard Byron’s ford, with instructions to keep his pickets well out 
in the direction of Independence, to notify me promptly of any 
movement of the enemy, and in case they attempted to cross at 
that ford, to make determined resistance until reinforcements could 
reach him. I only heard from General Curtis twice during the 
day, once to notify me “that he would move his headquarters a 
couple of miles to the rear,” and then again, “that he would es- 
tablish his headquarters at Westport.” 

At about 9 o’clock on the morning of the 22d, a small rebel force 
demonstrated in front of us on the road leading from Independence 
to Kansas City. I immediately sent a detachment of the Second 
Colorado cavalry to develop their strength and purposes. They 
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(the rebels) were rapidly driven back in the direction of Inde- 
pendence, and proved to be only a small force sent to make a feint, 
or draw our attention in that direction, while the main force should 
attempt to force a passage of the Blue, on our right, as I had pre- 
viously anticipated. At about 2 o’clock p.m. I heard firing from 
Col. Jennison’s howitzers at Byron’s ford, and soon ascertained, 
as indicated by the firing, that they were being driven back from 
the ford. Without waiting to hear from Col. Jennison, I sent orders 
to Col. Moonlight then at Hinckel’s ford, two miles below Byron’s 
ford, to move up with his brigade to his support, and immediately 
ordered Col. Ford with his brigade to move to the same position, 
with instructions to keep their forces united, and attack the enemy’s 
flank, and not permit themselves to be cut off from Kansas City. 
I had now to turn my attention to the militia, who were still where 
Gen’! Curtis had placed them, in the “fortified position at the Big 
Blue.” With the exception of the 5th, 6th, and 10th regiments of 
militia, under the immediate charge of Col. Blair, I had assumed 
no command over them, they having received their orders direct 
from General Curtis; but our position had now been successfully 
flanked by the enemy, and different dispositions must be made, and 
hearing nothing from Gen’! Curtis, I directed Major General 
Deitzler, the immediate commander of the militia, to withdraw 
them, and fall back to Kansas City. This militia force numbered 
probably ten thousand and on the arrival of the head of the column 
near Kansas City, at dark, I attempted to get them into position 
on the south side of that place and have them to bivouac during 
the night in line of battle, but the north side of the Kansas river 
possessing peculiar attractions for them at that time, and it being 
dark it was with great difficulty that I succeeded in halting and 
forming in line, a small portion of them. While I had been looking 
after the militia, the brigades of Col. Moonlight, Jennison and 
Ford (compromising all the regular troops) had been engaging the 
enemy on his right, south of Westport, and after a stubborn re- 
sistance had turned his flank and driven him back until dark. After 
dark and while engaged in getting the militia in position, as before 
stated, I received a despatch from General Pleasanton that he had 
come upon the enemy during the afternoon, and had attacked their 
rear. I also learned at the same time that General Curtis—who 
had again changed his headquarters—(this time to the Gilliss 
House, Kansas City) had sent orders to the commands of Cols. 
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Moonlight, Jennison and Ford, to fall back to Kansas City. I 
immediately sent a messenger countermanding the order, telling 
them to receive no orders except through me as their immediate 
commander, and directing them to lay upon their arms in front of 
the enemy, and that I would provide for their subsistence and 
ammunition and join them before daylight. 

After spending the greater part of the night in procuring and for- 
warding subsistence and ammunition to the command, and sending 
Col. Blair’s brigade (5th, 6th and 10th, state militia) to the front, I 
left Kansas City at three o’clock, at the same time notifying Gen’l 
Curtis of the position of the enemy, and of my purpose to attack 
him at daylight, and that I should rely upon others to form a line 
of battle with the militia on the south of Kansas City, that in case 
I should be driven back by overwhelming force, I could avail myself 
of them for support. 

The enemy during the night had bivouacked on the south side of 
Brush creek, which lies immediately south and near Westport. Soon 
after daylight I formed Blair’s brigade as a reserve on the north side 
of Brush creek, and advanced the brigades of Cols. Moonlight, Ford 
and Jennison to the edge of the timber on the south side, when they 
immediately engaged Shelby’s and Marmaduke’s divisions of the 
enemy. Soon as the engagement had commenced I sent a despatch 
to General Curtis, at Kansas City, requesting him to send forward 
to me all the militia, in response to which they soon commenced ar- 
riving at Westport and reported to me by regiments. After the en- 
gagement had continued near two hours, the conflict becoming un- 
equal and my flanks being endangered in consequence of the superior 
numbers of the enemy, I withdrew my forces to the north side of the 
creek to enable me to bring up the militia and get them into position, 
and having accomplished this and taken measures against my flanks 
being exposed, I ordered an advance of the whole line. Moving 
steadily forward across the creek and through the timber we met 
the enemy at the edge of the prairie on the south side, and the en- 
gagement soon became general along the entire line. After a brief 
but fierce contest the enemy’s lines were broken, and a rout and re- 
treat soon followed. Driving them back a mile and a half over the 
prairie, I discovered Fagan’s division of the rebel command engag- 
ing Pleasanton, who—during the morning—had come up from the 
east, on the enemy’s flank. Their line was formed at right angle 
with the advancing line of my division, and massing three batteries 
of artillery on my left, they poured a murderous fire into the flank 
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of Fagan’s division, just as they were in the act of charging Pleas- 
anton’s line. The terrible fire of these batteries on their flank, routed 
them in confusion, and joining the flying fugitives of Shelby’s and 
Marmaduke’s divisions they moved rapidly south, while Moonlight’s, 
Ford’s and Jennison’s brigades, of my command, moved past Pleas- 
anton’s command, and pressed rapidly upon their rear until dark. 
That night, my command and Pleasanton’s bivouacked at and near 
Little Santa Fe. Here I urged upon Gen’! Curtis the importance of 
moving the following morning at two o’clock (at which time the 
moon rose), with the view of coming up with Price at Grand river, 
where I knew he must bivouac that night. Gen’l Curtis decided that 
we should not march until sunrise, and by that time I was moving 
with my command on Price’s trail down the military road, except 
Col. Moonlight’s brigade, which I had directed to move down on the 
enemy’s right flank to prevent raiding parties into the state. On 
arriving at the crossing of Grand river, where Price had bivouacked 
during the night, I ascertained from deserters that the rear of their 
column had left there about three hours before, and had we moved 
at two o’clock in the morning, as I urged, we would have overtaken 
them at that point. 

After a march of fifty miles, we arrived at West Point at sundown. 
Here I received an order from Gen’l Curtis, who was with Pleas- 
anton’s division, about six miles in the rear, to halt my command 
until they came up. It was evident that the enemy at this point 
had taken the Fort Scott road, and it was also evident that he would 
halt until morning at the crossing of the Osage, twelve miles south 
of West Point, and while waiting for the arrival of Gen’l Curtis, 
scouts whom I had in the advance, returned to me with information 
that they (the enemy) were bivouacked on the south side of the 
Osage (at the trading post) with a strong rear guard on the north 
side of the river. 

Upon General Curtis coming up, a consultation was had in 
reference to further movements. In this conference a decided dif- 
ference of opinion was held. Being well satisfied that the enemy 
were expecting our attack upon their rear, and that their flanks 
were unguarded, I proposed that we should leave a few squadrons 
of cavalry to make a feint on their rear, while, with the main 
column, we should pass to the right, cross the Osage river four miles 
above the trading post, pass entirely around their flank, and before 
daylight in the morning have our line of battle formed in their 
front, our right resting on the Osage below them, and our left on 
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the same stream above them, while the enemy would be in the sack 
formed by the. course or bend of the river. Understanding well 
the topography of the country, I felt assured that this movement 
could be made with complete safety and success, and would result 
‘in the capture of Price’s entire army with but little loss to us. Gen- 
eral Pleasanton seconded this proposition and subsequent events 
proved that had it been adopted and we had been in position in 
their front at daylight, where they neither looked for, or were pre- 
pared to meet an attack, no portion of the rebel command could 
have escaped, but General Curtis disagreed with me, and decided 
that we should follow up and attack their rear. I now despatched a 
messenger to Col. Moonlight to move with his brigade by way of 
Mound City, past the enemy’s flank, and proceed to Fort Scott with 
as little delay as possible, for the defense of that place. 

After halting about two hours at West Point, for rest, Pleasanton, 
by Gen’l Curtis’ order, moved his division past my command and 
took the advance. The column then moved forward, and near mid- 
night our advance came upon the enemy’s pickets, when the column 
halted until daylight. The attack was then made by Pleasanton’s 
division on their rear guard, when they showed more disposition to 
make a safe retreat than to fight, but being pressed hard, they were 
compelled to form their line near Mine creek, where they were 
soon routed with severe loss and the capture of near all their 
artillery and a large number of prisoners, among whom were Gen’ls 
Marmaduke and Cabell. In this engagement, my division, except 
three squadrons of the Second Colorado cavalry, took no part, in 
consequence of the crossing of the Osage being obstructed by the 
rear of Pleasanton’s command, and thus prevented from getting up 
in time. From Mine creek a running fight continued until dark, 
when the enemy reached the timber of the Marmaton about four 
miles east of Fort Scott. General Curtis having now left the field, 
leaving me without orders, or even an intimation of what he in- 
tended doing, and my men being without rations, and the night so 
excessively dark that we could not move on the enemy’s rear, I 
marched my division to Fort Scott, where on my arrival I found 
that Gen’l Curtis and General Pleasanton with his command had 
preceded me, and believing that Price must bivouac until morning 
near the junction of the Drywood and Marmaton, I urged the im- 
portance of moving east from Fort Scott, as soon as the command 
could be supplied with rations, and at daylight place ourselves on 
the enemy’s flank, but in this I was overruled by General Curtis, 
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and did not leave Fort Scott until noon the next day (Oct. 26th), 
when the enemy had had time to get far in our advance. 

I now again got the advance with my division, and near night 
struck the enemy’s trail near Shanghai and pressed forward as 
rapidly as the condition of our stock would permit. At three o’clock 
on the morning of the 28th, we bivouacked at Carthage, and at 
daylight again moved forward, arriving at Granby about noon. I 
there ascertained that we were close upon the enemy’s rear, and hav- 
ing with me, in the advance, only the first and fourth brigades 
of my division, I sent back messengers to hurry forward the second 
brigade, and also Gen’l McNeal’s brigade of Gen’l Pleasanton’s 
command, both of which I supposed were only a short distance in 
my rear. Arriving on the high prairie overlooking the town of New- 
tonia from the northwest, I discovered the enemy bivouacked in 
the edge of the timber south of the town, while a detachment 
numbering some fifteen hundred were occupying the town, and 
were preparing to manufacture flour for their command. They had 
stopped here upon the supposition that we had abandoned the pur- 
suit, and upon observing our advance approaching, they made hasty 
preparations for leaving. Although I had not to exceed one thou- 
sand men on the ground, yet seeing the enemy was anxious to avoid a 
fight, I determined to attack them at once, relying upon Col. Moon- 
light’s and Gen’! McNeal’s brigades to come up in time for support. 
Placing the First Colorado battery in position on the high ridge 
west of the town, and directing them to open fire upon the enemy, 
I advanced in line with the cavalry and two mountain howitzers, 
until we met their line moving out of the timber, when skirmishers 
were immediately thrown out, the battery ordered up and a spirited 
engagement ensued. A second line of the enemy soon advanced 
from the timber and with less than one thousand men I found myself 
confronting all of Price’s available force, and according to the 
estimate of his own officers, not less than ten thousand in number. 
Having sent back messengers repeatedly to hurry forward the other 
troops, and momentarily expecting their arrival, I determined if 
possible to hold the ground until they came up. In this situation 
of affairs the battle raged on an open plain from two o’clock p. m. 
until sundown, the enemy, by their superiority of numbers, at- 
tempting to overwhelm and crush us, while the two diminutive 
brigades of Col. Ford and Lt. Col. Hoyt fought with a heroism 
seldom equalled, and as the enemy repeatedly attempted to charge 
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our artillery, they were each time driven back by a terrible and 
deadly fire of cannister. 

Just in the twilight of the evening, and as the enemy were mov- 
ing a heavy column to flank us on the left, and when the ammuni- 
tion of the First and Fourth brigades was exhausted, the brigade 
of Gen’] Sanborn came in sight. I immediately ordered him forward 
to form on my left, when the rebels seeing that I had been rein- 
forced, fell back under cover of the timber, and occupied the night 
in their hasty retreat, leaving their dead, and many of their wounded 
on the field. 

My loss in this engagement, in killed and wounded, was one 
hundred and fourteen, while the enemy’s loss, according to their 
own estimate was over eight hundred. 

After dark General Curtis came up with the remainder of the 
command and directed the pursuit to be continued the next morn- 
ing, but during the night, orders were received from Gen’! Rose- 
crans for the troops belonging to his department to return to their 
respective districts, and General Curtis then determined to abandon 
the chase. Upon our arrival at Neosho, on our return, despatches 
were received from Gen’! Grant, countermanding Gen’! Rosecrans’ 
orders, and directing that the pursuit be continued to the Arkansas 
river, but we had now lost two days’ time, which rendered it very 
improbable that we could again overtake the enemy, yet we pressed 
forward as rapidly as possible. At Cane Hill we were twenty-four 
hours behind them, and here I learned, from the official report of 
Gen’! Price’s adjutant, that their losses in killed, wounded, prisoners 
and deserters, from the time that I met them at Lexington, was ten 
thousand, five hundred and fifty. 

From Cane Hill we strained every nerve to overtake them, but 
arrived at the Arkansas river on the 8th day of November three 
hours after the rear of their column had crossed, thirty miles west 
of Fort Smith; and from this point we commenced our long and 
weary march back to Kansas. 

Had Gen’! Thayer, who had six or seven thousand efficient troops 
inside of the fortifications at Fort Smith—and who was apprised 
of our movements by despatches by messengers—sent a small force 
with two or three pieces of artillery up the river on the south side, 
to attack and check Price’s advance while crossing, as he (Thayer) 
was urged to do, we would have been enabled to have captured 
the entire rebel force at the Arkansas river. 

While I have not gone inte minute details regarding the campaign 
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against Price in the fall of 1864, yet I have been more elaborate 
than I otherwise would if it were not that my official report of the 
affair has been manipulated, while many accounts of the same have 
been spread before the public which were far from being correct, 
and while I have not said all that I might in reference to this cam- 
paign, yet what I have narrated I know to be correct. 

I arrived in Kansas on my return from the campaign against 
Price, the 24th of November, and remained at Paola, the head- 
quarters of my district, until after the surrender of Lee, when it 
being supposed the war would be continued west of the Mississippi, 
I was ordered by Gen’! Pope, commanding military division of the 
Missouri, to the command of the cavalry division of an army that 
was to move against Gen’l Kirby Smith, who with a command of 
sixty thousand rebels, was occupying the line of Red river. About 
the middle of April I left Kansas and proceeded by way of St. Louis 
and the Arkansas river, to Fort Gibson, when I commenced to con- 
centrate and organize my command, which was to consist of ten 
thousand cavalry, and several batteries of light artillery. With this 
force it was expected that I would move as a separate column 
through the Indian country, cross Red river, and come in upon the 
enemy’s left flank, while the infantry columns moved from Little 
Rock, and Fort Smith, to form a junction, but the surrender by 
Kirby Smith, of all the rebel forces west of the Mississippi, saved 
us further efforts in that direction. While I was making active 
preparations, and in a short time would have been in readiness to 
move against the enemy, I received information, on the second day 
of June, of the surrender just alluded to, and considering the war 
was at an end, I forwarded on the following day (June 3d) to the 
Secretary of War, my resignation as Major General of Vols. and 
asked of Gen’l Reynolds, commanding Department of Arkansas, to 
be relieved of the command as soon as convenient. Accordingly I 
was relieved on the 18th day of June and proceeded to Leavenworth 
to await action on my resignation, which was accepted on the 29th 
of July, 1865, and thus terminated my connection with the army, 
after serving a period of over four years. 

In the foregoing recital I have not attempted to go into the minor 
details of events with which I have been connected, or refer to the 
part taken by individual officers or particular commands. For 
these I must refer you to my official reports, in which I have en- 
deavored to do justice to all according to their merit. If I have 
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erred, or omitted what was due to anyone, it has not been inten- 
tional. 

While there are some pleasant reminiscences connected with my 
service in the volunteer army during the late war, yet my path was 
not free from thorns. To be compelled always to contest with an 
enemy double and treble my superior in numbers, and thrown upon 
my own resources to provide for every emergency, was not the mis- 
fortune that annoyed me the most. I had as much to fear from the 
treacherous and cowardly enemy in my rear, as from armed rebels 
in my front. When I first entered upon the duties of a responsible 
command, I verily believed it was the duty of every loyal man to 
sustain the government in its hour of peril, and to strengthen the 
hands of those who were laboring to put down the gigantic rebellion 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war. In this I was mistaken. Ex- 
perience has since taught me that patriotism 
{There is a gap in the manuscript here; the top of the final page is missing 

and what is left appears as follows.] 
knew better than they, the 
and the remedy to be 
I been willing to have sac- 
principle, honor and self-respect, 
back upon those with whom my lot had been 
cast, and played the sycophant and toady to men for whom I had 
& supreme contempt, and some of whom I even doubted their 
loyalty, notwithstanding they occupied high official positions in the 
army, I should probably have been one of the favored instead of 
the persecuted. That I did not comply with their requirements, I 
shall never regret. 

Another annoyance and barrier to my usefulness, that met me at 
every step, and one that I felt more keenly than all others was the 
unrelenting crusade against me by those exercising authority and 
influence. [Apparently the report does not quite end here, but it is 
evident that Blunt was concluding his narrative. If there were 
other pages they have been lost.] 








United States Surveyors Massacred 
by Indians 
Lone Tree, Meade County, 1874 
Mrs. F. C. Montcomery 


HE completion of the task of surveying the public lands in Kan- 

sas was provided for under eight contracts entered into July 8, 
1874, by Carmi W. Babcock, of Lawrence, the surveyor general of 
Kansas. Contract No. 382 was signed by Capt. Oliver Francis 
Short and Capt. Abram Cutler, both of Lawrence. The final cost 
of their contract was $9,677.92 for 1,055 miles of section lines. 
Contract No. 381 was taken by Capt. Luther A. Thrasher, a Mr. 
Steele, W. C. Jones and Harmon Scott, all of Iola. Their com- 
pensation was $9,117.35 for 920 miles of section lines. All these 
men had contracts in former years and their plats and field notes 
are in the auditor’s office in Topeka.* 

The surveying expedition for the performance of these two con- 
tracts was formed at Lawrence for the most part. Captain Short, the 
ranking officer, left there July 29, 1874, for Wichita, where he bought 
oxen and some equipment. He was joined at Dodge City on August 
4 by his sons Harry C. and Daniel Truman Short, Captain Cutler, 
James Shaw and son J. Allen Shaw, J. H. Keuchler, Fleming (Clem) 
Duncan, Wm. and Richard Douglas, Frank Blacklidge, and Harry 
C. Jones, who was a nephew of Captain Cutler. All of these were 
of Douglas county, and with the exception of the contractors and 
James Shaw, farmer, were young students of Kansas University.” 

They were soon joined at Dodge by Captain Thrasher, of Iola, 
second in command of the expedition, and 8S. W. Howe, of Florence, 
Marion county; also a Mr. Crist, a Mr. Woolens, and others of his 
party, as yet unknown. Crist, no doubt, was S. B. Crist, the Allen 
county man who had been a chainman in the survey of the Cherokee 
Neutral lands in 1867, by the government. The whole Meade 
county expedition comprised twenty-two men, eighteen for field 
work, and four for camp duties, including Prather, a mulatto of 
Lawrence. The location of their general camp was on the north- 
east corner of section 4, township 33, range 28 west, just a short 

1. Rept. Surv. Gen. Kan., 1878. (In Report Secretary of Interior, Commissioner, General 


Land Office) pp. 98-98; 1874, pp. 106-112; 1875, pp. 80, 89, 40, 210-214; "Serial Nos. 
1601, 1689, 1680. 


2. Lawrence Tribune, Aug. 20, 27; Oct. 29, 1874; Lawrence Western Home Journal, 
July 28, Sept. 8, 1874. 
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distance east of the old “Lone Tree.” This is a well-known land- 
mark on the east side of Crooked creek, six miles southwest of 
Meade, and about forty miles south and twenty miles west of 
Dodge. Captain Short’s party was to survey the exterior lines of 
township 33, and be away from camp for the entire week. The 
parties of Captain Thrasher and Captain Cutler returned to camp 
each night, after surveying the township into sections.* 

From this camp Captain Short wrote to his wife on August 16 
and 22 that water had been found for the oxen, and that a pump 
driven down at the camp had furnished cool water for the men. 
Stone was plentiful for cornerstone markers. It had been agreed 
that in case of Indian attacks they would set fire to the grass as a 
signal to other surveyors, but they had been forced to fight prairie 
fires to save the grass for their oxen. On the last Sunday afternoon 
in camp, August 23, Captain Short had read passages from his New 
Testament and joined in the singing of hymns. The morning had 
been spent in washing clothes. His letters were sent to Dodge by 
hunters passing by the camp on Monday morning, August 24, 1874. 

On that fatal day Captain Short chose his party for a week’s 
survey. It included his son, Daniel Truman Short, aged fourteen; 
James Shaw, aged fifty-one; and his son J. Allen Shaw, who was 
about eighteen; Harry C. Jones, about twenty-two, and John H. 
Keuchler, who was seventeen or eighteen. Harry C. Short, who 
had been chainman for his father, was assigned to stay in camp 
that week under his protest, to harmonize camp troubles. The other 
two field parties took different directions to mark the virgin prairie 
into sections for future occupants. 

About noon of Wednesday, August 26, Mr. Crist, of Thrasher’s 
party, saw Captain Short’s wagon standing on the east side of 
Crooked creek, about eight and one-half miles south, and two and 
one-half miles west of Meade. Captain Thrasher was notified, and 
he reconnoitered with his force, including Mr. Woolens, 8. W. Howe 
and Richard Douglas. They armed themselves, then unhitched their 
oxen from their cart and drove them ahead to the empty wagon. 
There they found the bodies of Captain Short and his five men 
lying on the ground in a row, as they had been left by the Indians. 
The oxen were dead in their yokes, with the hind quarters cut off, 
and the camp dog lay dead beside its master. Captain Short, his 

Crist, [S. B.], Adjutant General. Kansas, 1878-'74, p. 20; U. 8. Survey Cherokee 
Neutral Lands: plat book 1867, & B. Crist, chainman. Howe’ 8. W., biog. Andreas. History 


of Kansas, p. 1265; Lawrence Tribune, Nov. 29, 1874. Smith, E. D., letters on locations, 
to, Historical Society, Jan. 11, 16, 1911, Mss. White, Thomas K., statements in interview 
with author. 
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son, and Harry Jones had been scalped, and others had their heads 
crushed. The pockets of all had been turned inside out. There 
were twenty-eight bullet holes in the wagon, and eight bullets were 
found in the water barrel. 

James Shaw was the last man killed at this place, as shown by 
tracks made there by the irons on his boot heels. It was learned 
later that the Indians had carried off their own dead and wounded. 
The bodies, after a careful search, were put in Short’s wagon and 
drawn back to camp. They were buried near sundown, about 100 
yards southeast of Lone Tree, and the same distance southwest of 
the camp. One lone grave three feet deep was made for all the 
victims, who were wrapped in tent cloth. Initials were carved 
on rough stones which were placed at the head of each body. 

Captain Thrasher, Richard Douglas and others had traced the 
route of the surveyors back to the first point of attack. This was 
one-half mile north of the extreme southwest corner of section 31, 
township 33, range 28 west. It is about eleven miles southwest of 
Meade “as the crow flies” and was near Stumpy arroya and a 
creek later called Short’s creek. The location was about two 
miles west of old Odee post office. From the first point of attack, 
to section 20 northeast, the surveyors attempted to make a running 
fight from the wagon. They tossed out their water barrel, mess kit 
and other equipment to make room for the bodies of those killed. 
For about three and one-half miles the trail toward the camp was 
strewn with cartridge shells, showing a desperate fight. 

Next morning, Thursday, August 27, hunters passing by the 
camp reported they had seen a party of twenty-five Cheyennes 
about fifteen to twenty miles west of the camp. Waiting until the 
Indians passed well out of sight they examined the camp of the 
Indians. Here they found Short’s compass, papers and chains; also 
Cheyenne arrowheads. It was learned later from Mochin, a squaw 
of this party, and from the Indian agent, that it was the band of 
Chief Medicine Water. Truman Short’s horse was found in Medi- 
cine Water’s camp about a hundred miles west of Camp Supply. 
Years afterwards Chief Yellow Horse began to tell H. C. Perkins, 
of the auditor’s office, Topeka, about his prowess in the Short mas- 
sacre, but shut up like a clam when he feared that Mr. Perkins might 
inform the government about his deeds. 

The Cheyennes had been angered by an order which called out 
300 soldiers from Fort Dodge to drive the Cheyennes back to their 
reservation. These soldiers had passed by Captain Short’s camp 
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on their way south. At that time he had asked the commanding 
officer to give him a small detail of soldiers to act as scouts or 
guards for the surveyors. The officer said he had no authority 
to grant his request, and stated that there were no Indians in the 
vicinity. These Cheyennes who killed Short’s party, and the 
German family of five near Fort Wallace soon afterward, were 
convicted and sent to a government prison in Florida later, but 
were soon liberated.‘ 

Mrs. Short, mother of six children, was informed of the catas- 
trophe by Captain Thrasher at Dodge. He had assumed charge of 
the camp affairs, as second in command. He requested Captain 
Cutler to remain in camp with the remaining surveyors, while he 
went to Dodge for more men, arms and equipment. Captain Cutler 
declined to remain, or to continue the survey unless he be given full 
control. The whole force broke camp on August 27 and went to 
Dodge to await reorganization. Here Captain Thrasher com- 
municated with Mrs. Short as to the continuance of Captain Short’s 
contract, in which Captain Cutler was partner.’ Mrs. Short em- 
powered Captain Thrasher to finish this contract, which he then 
undertook in addition to his own. 

Mrs. Short, at all times acquainted with affairs of the survey and 
its personnel, determined that all bodies of the murdered surveyors 
should be removed at the same time from near Lone Tree to their 
permanent burial places. She was aided in this by the surveyor 
general of Kansas, and by Gen. John Pope, of Fort Leavenworth. 
Richard Douglas and other surveyors left Lawrence on January 20, 

Captain Short was born in Ohio, July 9, 1883, son of Rev. Daniel and Diana (Pete- 
fish) Show He came to Kansas from Illinois, where he married Frances Celia Ann Catlin, 
of Springfield. He was one of the first professional surveyors in Kansas, having served on 
all frontiers of Kansas, and from the Dakota line into the Indian Territory, as contractor, 
compassman or chainman. He had some narrow escapes from rabid proslavery men during 
his early surveys. For a short period in 1857 and 1858 he was owner and editor of the 

Atchison Squatter Sovereign, a free-state paper. One of his early contracts was No. 808, 
dated 1864, when he was loaned a tent and six rifles for his party of six, by the surveyor 
general of Kansas. He surveyed in Cowley and Sumner counties in 1871, and later from 


Wallace county southward. His wife had surveyed with him in 1868, being paid as a 
fiagman, riding over 1,600 miles, swimming rivers, hunting buffalo, meeting Indians, with 
were 
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1875, with six caskets, arriving at Dodge on the 26th. Here they 
were given a military escort from Fort Dodge to Lone Tree Camp 
and return. Captain Short and son Truman were buried on Feb- 
ruary 6, at Mount Muncie cemetery, Leavenworth, their former 
home. James Shaw,® who had come to Lawrence in 1866, was buried 
in that city in Oak Hill cemetery, with his son, J. Allen Shaw. H. 
C. Jones, nephew of Captain Cutler, was also buried at Lawrence, 
but the body of John H. Keuchler was sent to his father, a doctor of 
Springfield, Ill. 

Mrs. Short filed a $10,000 claim against the government for loss 
of life. It was reported adversely in 1875 and 1878, although in- 
dorsed by the Cheyenne Indian agent, the U. S. Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, by Enoch Hoag, of Lawrence, who was the central 
superintendent of Indian affairs, and by Gov. T. A. Osborn, of 
Kansas. Finally, by special act put through by Congressman D. C. 
Haskell, of Kansas, $5,000 each was allowed to Mrs. Short and Mrs. 
James Shaw. Among those who assisted Mrs. Short was Mrs. Fanny 
Kelley, of Allen county, once a prisoner of Indians. She secured 
signatures of Cheyenne chiefs, indorsing Mrs. Short’s claim.” 
Thrasher also joined Mrs. Short in a claim for $678 for loss of prop- 
erty taken from the surveyors by the Indians. 

Captain Thrasher’s work in completing the survey contracts was 
hampered by danger of further Indian depredations and by un- 
usually unfavorable weather. He had reached Dodge with the 
surviving surveyors on August 31, 1874. The next day he notified 
Governor Osborn of the massacre and requested arms and ammuni- 
tion be sent him. This was done, and he was also given an escort 
of soldiers from Fort Dodge for a short time. After reorganizing the 
parties he resumed work in the field October 1, about twelve miles 
north and fifteen miles west of Lone Tree on the Cimarron. On 
November 27, upon his return from a business trip to Lawrence, he 
found four men suffering from frozen feet. He had to go into camp 
December 20 on account of an eight-inch snow heavily crusted. 
Feed for the oxen gave out in early January, 1875. He started for 
Dodge, taking three men and the oxen, leaving twelve men in camp. 


6. James Shaw was a graduated civil engineer of a Maryland college, and brought his 
instruments with him to Kansas. Both Short and Shaw located on farms near the present 
stadium of Kansas University. Mrs. James Shaw lived later at the residence of Joel 8S. 
White at Lawrence. 

7. Archives, Gov. Letter Bk., 1875-'77, No. 6, pp. 24, 40, 281; Biog. Dic. of Leav., 
Doug. & Pronklin Co’s., pp. 868-364; Lawrence Tribune, Get. 29, 1874; Lawrence Western 
Home Journal, Jan. 28, 1876; H. C. Short, statements, 198 
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On the way another blizzard swept over them. The men made a 
dugout and got the stock into some thick brush. Finally they 
reached Dodge and sent hay, food and clothing back to the camp. 
Work was resumed about January 20. 

Captain Thrasher kept Mrs. Short fully informed, and she in turn 
reported progress of the work in a Lawrence paper, for the benefit of 
the surveyors’ families. From one issue we quote as follows: “The 
energy and bravery with which this contractor has maintained the 
field since the massacre of his copartner, O. F. Short, is worthy of 
respect.” On February 22, 1875, Captain Thrasher notified Gov- 
ernor Osborn that he was ready to return all unused ammunition and 
all guns, except two stolen by the Indians. He was back in Iola 
before March 6, 1875, with no loss of life to men or oxen.’ 

Several futile efforts have been made to erect a memorial to the 
surveyors of 1874. At an old settlers’ picnic held in Odee grove on 
August 28, 1907, Mrs. M. A. Brown, a sister of Captain Short, told 
the story of the massacre, and read Captain Short’s last letters. 
Rev. J. M. McNair was president, and Mrs. M. P. Petefish, a rela- 
tive of Captain Short, was secretary of a committee to consider plans 
for a monument. In 1908 a Rev. Martindale, of Plains, sponsored 
a plan to erect a community meeting house on Crooked creek, but 
the plan failed. Fifty years after the massacre a second attempt 
was made. On August 24, 1924, Harold C. Short, of Leavenworth, 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. John Haver, a relative of Captain 
Short, and with other settlers, in motors, visited the scene of Cap- 
tain Short’s last survey. The last stone he set, which originally was 
two feet square, was found to be worn to but a few inches. In the 
afternoon at a meeting under the shade of Lone Tree, Mr. Short 
retold the story of the survey. His address was followed by the 

8. Captain Thrasher was born at Lynchburg, Va., June 26, 1838, and died there on 
Nov. 15, 1908, after twenty-two years service as an internal revenue agent for the United 
States. He was appointed in 1881 from Douglas county, served from San Francisco to 
Washington, and was known as the most daring agent in the service. He came from Illinois 

to Kansas in 1859, settling in Allen county. He served in the 8d and the 10th Kan. Vols., 
inn an & a quartermaster of the 79th U. 8. Col’d Vols. He engaged in 
capeming of cate toate, ath te. J. W. Scott, at one time on a road from Iola to Wichita, 
thence to Abilene, during which time they were attacked by Indians. In December of 1867 
he organized a cattle drive from Texas to Abilene, and kept a diary which is of much inter- 
est. At Abilene he received his appointment as quartermaster of the 19th Kan. Vol. Cav. 
After a hard service he was mustered out in “April of 1869, and became principal of Iola 
schools, Next he engaged in surveying for the Santa Fe railroad, and is said to have laid 
quh the tounn of Dismume ond Lamad From Dec., 1877, to May 14, 1878, he was one of 


three state commissioners to select indemnity school lands, in lieu lieu of lands taken by the 
railroads in the Indian reservations. His burial at Arlington was witnessed by the Kansas 
congressional delegation. 
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organization of a memorial association. This effort also failed in 
its purpose.® 

Mrs. John Haver, Mrs. R. F. Todd, former editor of the Meade 
County News, Meade, and Frank Fuhr, former editor of the Meade 
Globe, formed the latest committee to arrange for a memorial. Mr. 
Fuhr took the lead in this organization in June, 1931. It is planned 
to raise sufficient funds to erect a monument in the courthouse 
square at Meade, and to place markers on the camp site, and the 
site of the massacre. 

9. Harold C. Short, of Leavenworth, is now the only survivor of the government survey 
in Meade county, being then under sixteen years old. He was born at Atchison, Sept. 17, 
1858. Since 1885 he has maintained the oldest abstract office in Leavenworth county, and 
since 1904 has been chairman or member of the board of county commissioners, his present 
term ending in 1933. He has given such details of the survey as he remembers to the His- 


torical Society and a picture of himself taken under Lone Tree in August, 1924. He gave, 
also, a copy of a map of township 38, range 28, which Captain Thrasher had made for Mrs. 


Short. This map shows the camp, routes of the three surveying parties, point of first at- 
tak, quate of Sigh t northeast toward the camp, place of massacre and the common grave near 
ne * 

















































Some Phases of the Industrial History 
of Pittsburg, Kansas 
Fre N. Howe 


HE history of the founding and the growth of Pittsburg has 

been closely and vitally connected with the development of the 
coal industry of southeast Kansas. The original Pittsburg was 
nothing but a coal-mining camp located on a railroad constructed 
for the express purpose of tapping a coal field and furnishing an 
outlet for Joplin, Missouri, zinc and lead. Thus the camp grew in 
proportion to the development of the coal industry of its vicinity 
and zine industries of southeast Kansas and southwest Missouri. 
Two other industries which have been important factors in the de- 
velopment of Pittsburg were the clay products factories and the 
meat-packing plant. 


Tue CoaL-MINING INDUSTRY. 


The earliest known coal mining in southeast Kansas was about 
1850, and was carried on to a limited extent by residents of the 
neighboring section of Missouri.! As settlers came into what be- 
came Crawford and Cherokee counties, more coal was mined from 
year to year. While most of that output was for home use some was 
hauled to such towns as Fort Scott and Baxter Springs, Kansas, and 
Granby, Missouri, where it was sold for cash or traded for supplies. 

During the ten years following the first influx of permanent settlers 
little attention was paid to coal mining and but little thought given 
to the value of the coal-bearing lands, due to lack of market and 
cost of local transportation. With the advent of the railroad into 
the coal fields casual and occasional coal mining gave way to an 
established industry. 

The first real mining was done by the stripping process, using 
plows, scrapers and teams. This was profitable only where the 
overburden was light. But in most places where the overburden 
was light the coal was poor and limited in extent. As a result, that 
kind of mining soon ceased and remained in disuse until the coming 
of the modern steam shovel some thirty years later. However, an 
attempt at steam-shovel stripping was made in 1876, when Hodges 
and Armit began stripping near Pittsburg with a shovel made for 


a & Young, “Kansas Coal, Its Occurrence and Production,” Bulletin, University of 
Kansas, Merch a Tees pp. yoy te 
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railroad work. The shovel was operated for three years successfully. 
But since it could operate in strips with but ten or twelve feet of 
overburden it ceased operations due to lack of suitable stripping 
territory. While that shovel was too small for general coal stripping 
Hodges was satisfied that a shovel of sufficient size could be built. 
The shovel makers, however, declared a shovel of sufficient size to 
uncover a wide strip of deep coal was absolutely impractical and 
could not be made.? Nevertheless, such a shovel was built within 
the next thirty years. A revolving stripping shovel was first put into 
operation in the Pittsburg field in 1911. It cost $25,000 and could 
operate to a depth of twenty feet only, but it was not much of a 
shovel compared with one developed twenty years later, costing 
from $150,000 to $175,000 and operating to a depth of forty-five 
feet.* 

The amount of production of the strip mines kept pace with the 
improvements in shovels. During the early days of the shovel a 
production of 200 tons per day was unusual. In 1930 daily pro- 
duction in the large mines ran as high as 1,500 tons. 

The cost of equipping an up-to-date mine was no small item. 
During the year 1929 $300,000 was spent on an electrically equipped 
shovel, a loader, a tipple, and other equipment for a single mine.* 
This was doubtless the best-equipped mine in the Pittsburg field. 

The first shaft, worthy the name, in southeast Kansas, was sunk 
by Scammon Brothers, just north of Scammon, in 1874.5 A year or 
two later shafts were sunk in the Pittsburg district. The exact 
location of the first one is a matter of dispute, but there is suf- 
ficient evidence to show that during the year 1877 at least one shaft 
was sunk on the Pittsburg town site and one on Carbon creek, a 
few miles northeast of Pittsburg. How fast shaft mining increased 
during the next twenty years there is no authentic record. In 1898 
there were fifty-three mines in operation in Crawford county, ac- 
cording to the State Geological Survey for that year. Of the fifty- 
three mines in the county approximately thirty were within five 
miles of Pittsburg; of the thirty within the five-mile radius approxi- 


> Tbid., p. 100. 
K. A. Spencer, Pittsburg, Kan., vice president and manager, Jackson- 
Company. 


Interview, 
Walker Goal and Mining 
4. Interview, Joseph Klaner, Pittsburg, Kan., strip mine operator, 1911-1930, Pittsburg 
— 
P. 8S. Boulware, retired stockman, Pittsburg, Kan. Settled six miles west 


Interview, 
of Pittebure. 40 
ranklin Playter, Galena, Kan., retired lawyer, banker, promoter. Assisted 


6. Interview, 
RP Ry hy end in establishing Pittsburg town site 
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mately seventeen were within two and one-half miles of the center 
of the town. 

According to both state and federal statistics Crawford and Cher- 
okee counties have been the leading coal-producing sections of the 
state. Of the two, Crawford county has been by far the larger 
producer. However, only the southeast quarter, approximately, is 
considered good coal territory. Since that part of the county is 
almost entirely Pittsburg trade territory the importance of the coal 
industry to the town may be shown by the following comparative 
table of coal production, expressed in tons: 


Cherokee 
county. 


371,930 


The sharp decline in production since 1920, as shown in the 
chart, is not peculiar to the Pittsburg field alone. All other local 
coal fields of the United States have experienced a similar decline. 
This has been due to four principal causes. First, between 1925 and 
1930 combustion engineers had made great progress. The efficiency 
of all heat and motive power producing appliances had been in- 
creased about 35 per cent. Second, increased use of substitutes for 
coal, such as oil and natural gas. Third, increased use of hydro- 
electric power. Fourth, unsettled labor conditions which have caused 
large producers to hesitate to enter into long-time delivery con- 
tracts, lest difficulty be experienced in filling such contracts." 

The part the coal industry has played in the economic life of 
Pittsburg is shown further by the following table: 


y 5 on Annual Report, United States Geological Survey, Mineral Resources, part 
» Pp. 526. 


8. Mineral Resources of the United States. Calendar Year, 1902, p. 880. 
9. Mineral Resources of the United States, 1906, pp. 601-602. 

10. Ibid., 1910, part Il, p. 186. 

11. Ibid., 1915, part II, p. 948. 

12. Ibid., 1921, part Il, p. 585. 

18. Ibid., 1926, part II, p. 499. 


14. Annual Report of Coal Mine and Metal Mine Inspection and Mine Rescue Depart- 
ment, 1980, p. 80. 


16. Interview, K. A. Spencer. 
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Average number 

Number of of days mines 
Year. miners. operated. 
ERR ea ere eee 1,447 198 
civic wa kisew+eseaamed cee 3,098 161 16 
ie deG\ cubinvaxdbes biuees 5,038 239 17 
EE eee eee 6,190 212 18 
Ri Semper 7,458 148 19 
Ds doVerdeedk cuvindacin 9,094 182 20 
Piiidinceiodadeepeniane 6915 206 21 
A Diciseigii cain ats or edand oa 5,584 164 22 
asus sbkokeoeabeadonse 3,753 93.7 23 


In the study of the above table one should take into consideration 
the wage scales in effect during the thirty-nine-year period, 

The early-day miners were paid about $2 per day. This wage 
had been increased to but $2.98 per day by 1916. In May, 1917, 
when the coal industry was placed under a national board, wages 
were fixed at $3.60 per day. That scale remained in effect until 
October, 1917, when wages were increased to $5 per day. Early in 
1919 a provisional scale of $5.70 per day was established. This was 
increased to $6 in the fall of the same year. In the fall of 1920 a 
wage scale of $7.50 went into effect and operated until April, 1923, 
when the famous Jacksonville four-year agreement, fixing wages 
at $7.50 per day, was adopted. In 1927 the Jacksonville agreement 
was continued for one year. In August, 1928, a three-year agree- 
ment with a $5 wage scale was adopted.** 

The part the coal industry has played in the economic life of 
Pittsburg and Crawford county, and the part it will play in the 
future, is worthy of consideration from another viewpoint. Whether 
the economic loss resulting from the destruction of the surface by 
the shovels is counterbalanced by the increased production of coal 
per acre was an unanswered question, January, 1930. By that 
time approximately 4,000 acres of coal land had been stripped and 
there remained to be stripped during the next twenty-five years 
approximately 800 acres. 

v, hey Eighteenth Annual Report, United States Geological Survey, Mineral Resources, part 

17. Mineral Resources of the United States, Calendar Year, 1902, p. 880. 

18. Mineral Resources of the United States, 1905, pp. 601-602. 

19. Ibid., 1910, part II, p. 186. 

20. Ibid., 1916, part Il, p. 948. 

21. Ibid., 1921, part II, p. 585. 

22. Ibid., 1925, part II, p. 499. 

28. ieee Apert of Cock Bite ond Metal Bins leqpestion end Mine Bowne Bapart- 
ments, 1980, p. 81. 


24. Interview, es een, See, Wen, secretary, Southwestern I 
a wi nterstate Coal 
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The average price of farm land in the stripping territory has 
been $25 to $35 per acre. Stripped land has been valued by the 
coal companies at $10 per acre. The loss to the county in taxable 
valuation is evident. On the other hand, the shovels take out 100 
per cent of the coal, while the shaft mines remove only 40 per cent to 
50 per cent of it. From this viewpoint, stripping is an economic 
gain. 

Little experimenting in reclaiming the abandoned strip pits had 
been made prior to January, 1930. During a two-year period prior 
to that time the Spencer interests had done some experimenting on 
a ten-acre tract of six- to eight-year-old strip land. The surface 
soil of those particular ridges and pits contained considerable shale. 
Nothing was done to level down the ridges. They were planted to 
alfalfa and to catalpa trees just as the shovel had left them, plus 
six to eight years’ erosion. Both the alfalfa and the trees have done 
well during the two-year period.* 

From personal observations, the author has found that many of 
the earliest stripped lands have become quite well reforested with 
practically all the native varieties of trees, such as elm, cotton- 
wood, willow, wild cherry, hackberry, etc. Some of the trees have 
attained a diameter of twelve to fifteen inches. Wild blackberries, 
especially, grow well on many of the older stripped areas. 

Nature has converted the last runs of the shovels into lakes, many 
of which have been stocked with fish through natural processes. A 
number of these pit-lakes have been leased by private parties for 
recreation grounds and have been made to yield small returns to 
the owners. In 1928 the citizens of Pittsburg purchased 400 acres, 
80 per cent of which is old strip pits, and presented the tract to the 
state of Kansas. This became the Crawford County State Park. 
It is a rugged, well-timbered park through which wind many beau- 
tiful narrow lakes. Since taking it over the state has improved it 
greatly and has converted it into a pleasant recreation center. 

Since the middle eighties the coal industry of the Pittsburg field 
has been characterized by independent action on the part of the 
leading operators. This independence of action has been evident 
in purchasing and leasing coal lands, in production, and in market- 
ing the output of the mines. Several of the large producers of the 
early period were still in the field January, 1930. A few were 
operating under their original trade names while the remainder were 


25. Interview, K. A. Spencer. 
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under new names but governed primarily by the earlier business 
policies. 

Transportation has never been a very serious problem with the 
coal companies, except possibly during the first ten years of the 
industry. At times freight rates on coal have discriminated in favor 
of Pittsburg. For example, for several years prior to 1918 Pittsburg 
coal was sold within fifty miles of St. Louis, Missouri, in competition 
with other coal of like grade. This was manifestly unfair to the 
Illinois and other neighboring coal fields. But this attitude of the 
transportation companies toward the coal operators is easily ex- 
plained. In 1929 the railroads had $4 invested in coal marketing 
equipment, such as coal cars, switch engines, mines spurs, etc., for 
each $1.50 invested by the mine operators in mines and mine equip- 
ment. A similar ratio of investments runs back through most of 
the history of coal mining in the Pittsburg district. 

Independent marketing has characterized the Pittsburg coal field 
in spite of the tendency to merge which dominated so many busi- 
ness interests during several decades. During the year 1929 86 
per cent of Pittsburg coal was marketed by seven companies. Two 
of the seven were exclusive sales companies. The other five were 
both producers and distributors and marketed 50 per cent of the 
coal mined in the district. Competition was keen and there was 
no tendency to fix prices. It is said that practically the same gen- 
eral statements relative to marketing are applicable to any period 
of the coal history.”¢ 

Two mine disasters stand out boldly in the history of coal min- 
ing in the vicinity of Pittsburg. The one occurred at Frontenac 
the afternoon of November 9, 1888; the other at Stone City, some 
eight miles southwest of Pittsburg, about midday, December 13, 
1916. 

The story of each disaster has been graphically told in The Daily 
Headlight, from whose columns the following is quoted: 

“Yesterday evening witnessed the most terrible holocaust that ever ocourred 
in this mining district or the west. Mine No. 2 of the Pittsburg and Cherokee 
(Santa Fe) Mining Company at Frontenac blew up, causing a horrible toll of 
life. Number of lives lost is not known. Men in the mine at the time of the 
explosion numbered 164. Many of them made their way out uninjured. . . . 

“Every available doctor from Pittsburg, Girard, Litchfield and other places 
from over this district are at the shaft ready to give emergency treatment. 


“Rescue parties have endeavored to enter the mine, but have been driven 


26. Ibid. 
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back by foul air. The fans were demolished by the explosion and men are 
working frantically to replace them so air can be sent into the mine.”27 

The second tragedy was told by the same paper as follows: 

“Twenty men, at least, lost their lives in the explosion at a mine near Stone 
City early this afternoon. According to reports thirty-nine men were entombed 
by the explosion. One hundred men are said to have been employed in the 
mine. 

“The explosion is said to have been one of gas accumulated in an old entry 
that is being reopened. Part of the men were working so far back from the 
shaft that it is a difficult task for the rescuers to reach them. .. . 

“The state mine inspector and the engineer for the Bureau of Mines started 
at once for the mine, provided with rescue apparatus. . . 

“Unequipped with rescue apparatus several miners tried, time after time, 
to explore the smoky entries, only to be driven back. . 

“Death came to most of the victims by suffocation. nay with the excep- 
tion of a few, none of the bodies were burned to any extent.”28 


The mine had started work but shortly before the day of the 
catastrophe. As a result, many families were left practically desti- 
tute. Pittsburg at once requested aid. Governor Capper joined 
in this appeal to the citizens of Kansas. The responses to the ap- 
peals were generous. The two largest contributors were the United 
Mine Workers of America, with $1,000, and the Coal Operators 


Association of Pittsburg, with $1,000. Small individual contribu- 
tions poured into the hands of the committee in charge. In addi- 
tion to these contributions various means were employed to swell 
the fund, such as concerts, picture shows and church collections.” 

Two other mine disasters in the Pittsburg field stand out promi- 
nently. On December 20, 1906, there was an explosion near Stone 
City which resulted in seven killed and sixteen injured. This mine 
was just being opened; no coal had been taken from it. It was be- 
lieved that the explosion was caused by faulty electric wiring set- 
ting off some cans of powder.®® 

An explosion, March 18, 1911, in an M. K. & T. mine near Min- 
eral, caused the death of five miners. This was a gas explosion at- 
tributed to workmen breaking through into a gas-filled abandoned 
mine adjoining.** 

The mine death toll during the past few years has been small. The 
majority of fatal accidents have been from rock falls resulting from 
conditions seemingly beyond control. But, with the increased care 

27. The Pittsburg Daily Headlight, Nov. 10, 1888. 

. Ibid., Dec. 18, 1916. 
. Ibid, Dec. 18-27, 1916. 


. Ibid., Dec. 21, 1906. 
. Ibid., Mar. 19, 1911. 
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given mine inspection, fatalities from this cause have gradually 
grown fewer. 

To protect the lives of the miners as fully as possible the state 
took early action in the establishment of the office of state mine in- 
spector. The original act of 1883,°* creating that office and defining 
its duties, was amended materially in 1913 for the purpose of widen- 
ing its scope of activities and enabling it to perform its duties more 
efficiently. 

The general duties of the state mine inspector were to safeguard 
the lives and health of the miners. In addition to that it_was his 
duty to determine the cause of mine disasters and to fix the blame. 
In his office were kept many records of the coal mines, such as 
amount of production, number of miners employed, ete. In addi- 
tion to that there was kept a complete file of maps and charts of 
all the underground mines. These maps and charts were prepared 
especially as aids in rescue work in case of disaster. 

The mine rescue department was created by act of the legislature, 
January, 1917.%* This additional provision was prompted by the 
serious mine disaster at Stone City the previous December, which 
emphasized strongly the need for a well-equipped organization 
to supervise and aid in the work of rescuing imprisoned miners. 

The year following the creation of this bureau three rescue sta- 
tions were established. One was located at Scammon, one at Arma, 
and one at Pittsburg. A few years later, in 1923, the Scammon 
station was closed for lack of appropriation by the state legislature. 
The other two stations have continued to function. Both are well 
equipped to render efficient service, with motor trucks ready to 
rush to the rescue. The Pittsburg truck, especially, is well equipped 
with all that is needed ‘for first-aid work, or for the more dangerous 
task of entering a mine on fire or one filled with the dreaded fire 
damp. 

Danger of explosions and accompanying fires was ever present, 
even in the well-ventilated mines. Much explosive was still used 
in loosening coal (January, 1930). Whenever a shot was fired for 
such purpose there was the ever-accompanying danger of an ex- 
plosion. For this reason the rescue crews were always on duty until 
early evening, or until all shot firers had completed their work for 
the day.** 


82. Session Laws, 1888, chap. 117, sec. 9. 
88. Ibid., 1917, chap. 289, secs. 1-4. 
84. Data furnished by state mine inspector's office. 
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Tue SMELTERS. 


It has been said that the coal fields adjacent to Pittsburg made 
a good mining camp out of the town, while the smelters made a 
city out of a mining camp. 

The immediate vicinity of Pittsburg produced neither zinc, lead 
nor silver. Yet Pittsburg for a number of years was ranked among 
the zinc-smelting centers of the country. And for a time a silver 
smelter also was operated successfully in the city. 

For some years prior to the founding of Pittsburg the presence 
of zinc and lead deposits in southeast Kansas and southwest Mis- 
souri had been known. During the year 1870 J. B. Sargent and 
E. R. Moffet discovered lead ore in large quantities within the 
present limits of the city of Joplin, Mo.** By 1872 positive knowl- 
edge had been gained of the presence of ore near Baxter Springs, 
Kan.** In 1877 came the big Galena, Kan., strike. With these 
discoveries the mining industry was established. 

Following the discoveries of lead and zinc in paying quantities 
in southeast Kansas and in the neighboring districts of Missouri 
it remained to refine the crude ore and market the metal at a profit. 
The vast storehouse of coal in the north part of Cherokee county 
and in the south part of Crawford county offered a solution if the 
coal field and the zinc-producing areas could be brought closer 
together. Moffet and Sargent solved this problem by building a 
railroad from Joplin, Mo., through the coal fields to Girard, Kan., 
and there connecting with a line to eastern markets. This road was 
constructed through the present site of Pittsburg during the summer 
of 1876. At this point it may be well to state that Pittsburg was 
laid out as soon as the railroad was established.** 

During the late winter of 1878 Robert Lanyon arrived in Joplin, 
Mo., from his home in La Salle, Ill., in quest of a suitable location 
for a zinc smelter. After looking over the zinc fields around Joplin 
and the coal fields around Pittsburg he decided to build a smelter 
at the latter place. Cheap and abundant fuel was the deciding 
factor in his decision. In those days slack coal could be purchased 
at fifty cents a ton, delivered. Zinc smelters must be located as 
closely as possibly to an ample supply of cheap fuel. A smelter 
operated at a profit must produce from eight to ten tons of metallic 
zinc a day. It required about three tons of ore to produce one ton 

85. The University Geological Survey of Kansas, v. 8, p. 20. 


86. W. E. Connelley. A Standard History of Kansas and Kansans, v. 2, p. 1007. 
87. Register of Deeds, Crawford county, book E, p. 108. 
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of metallic zinc and about six tons of coal to smelt one ton of ore. 
Lanyon located his smelter in the east part of Pittsburg and at 
once commenced the construction of the plant.** The progress made 
in building the plant, its capacity, and the interest taken in its con- 
struction can be traced in the Girard Press: 

“The oven for cooking the ore is being laid up and will soon be ready. 
Two furnaces will be put in operation and then two more will be built.”3° 
“Mr. Lanyon says he thinks he will have one furnace in operation by the first 
week in June.”4° “It is expected that the Lanyon smelter will produce about 
twelve tons per day and from thirty to fifty hands will be employed.’’*! 

The plant was soon completed, and during August seven ¢ars of 
zinc were shipped.*? 

The Robert Lanyon smelter was a success and established the 
fact that Pittsburg was a suitable place for carrying on smelting 
operations on a large scale. By the end of two years this pioneer 
smelter and a companion plant at Weir City, eleven miles away, 
were doing a large volume of business. According to the govern- 
ment report for 1880 they were the only smelters in Kansas. They 
employed 180 men, with a pay roll of $110,000, and produced spelter 
worth $254,000.** 

The success of the Robert Lanyon smelter soon brought other 
smelters to Pittsburg. In 1881 came the firm of 8S. H. Lanyon and 
Brother; and also that of W. and J. Lanyon. Each organization 
constructed a plant of about eight tons daily capacity. In 1882 
the Granby Mining and Smelting Company, with mines at Joplin, 
built a smelter in the north part of Pittsburg. 

The position occupied by Pittsburg during the early eighties in 
the zinc-smelting industry of the United States was shown by the 
following quotation from the Missouri Geological Survey: “In 1882, 
according to the Mineral Resources of the United States, three 
plants were in operation in Illinois; five in Kansas (four in Pittsburg 
and one in Weir City) ; and five in Missouri.” 

The smelters ran practically all the time, nights and Sundays, as 
well as week days. Shutdowns were infrequent, as the following 
quotation illustrates: “The large furnace at the Granby’s, which 


88. Interview, E. V. Lanyon, Pittsburg, Kan. Formerly smelter operator. President of 
the National Bank of Pittsburg. 


89. Girard Press, April 18, 1878. 

40. Ibid., May 16, 1878. 

41. Ibid., May 23, 1878. 

42. Ibid., Jan. 9, 1879. 

48. Compendium of Tenth Census of the United States, part 2, p. 971. 
44. Missouri Geological Survey, 1894, v. 6, p. 302. 
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has held fire for more than three years, was shut down last Tuesday 
for necessary repairs.”* 

It is difficult to obtain facts relative to the output and pay rolls 
of the smelters, regardless of location. The Pittsburg Kansan of 
December 4, 1889, contained the following: “The daily production 
of metallic zinc by the smelters is 90,000 pounds, and the annual 
pay roll amounts to $180,000.” Again the Pittsburg Kansan of 
August 20, 1890, gives the production of the different smelters for 
the week ending August 16, 1890: 


SC ECGS ogg Soben0sessesensuens 000 pounds 
iad tad ab bnceékbeseds ssas 97,000 pounds 
Granby Mining and Smelting Company.......... 95,000 pounds 


The next smelter concerns to enter the Pittsburg field were the 
Cherokee Zinc Company and the St. Louis Zinc Company, during 
the fall of 1889. Their entrance into the field was on terms some- 
what different from those which brought the other companies. These 
two concerns sought a bonus for locating in the city. On October 9, 
1889, the Board of Trade of Pittsburg entered into contracts with 
these companies providing for a bonus of $15,000 each. In con- 
sideration of that amount each company agreed to construct and 
operate a plant for a period of one year.“ The Cherokee Zinc Com- 
pany was primarily a Lanyon organization; the list of stockholders 
of the St. Louis and Pittsburg Zinc Company contained the names 
of several persons prominent in the development of Pittsburg.*’ 
Construction of both plants was commenced in the spring of 1890 
and rushed to completion within a few months. While these plants 
were being built the Granby Mining and Smelting Company in- 
creased the capacity of its plant by the addition of more furnaces.** 

The St. Louis and Pittsburg Company, especially, experienced dif- 
ficulty in housing its employees. In order to meet this condition 
it was necessary for the company to build houses of its own, and 
within a short time it had twenty buildings under construction. 

During the early nineties the Pittsburg zinc smelters reached 
their greatest output. The following table shows the size of the 
Kansas smelters and the production of each; also the output of the 
two other large zinc-producing states, for the year 1893: 


45. Pittsburg Headlight, Oct. 2, 1886. 
46. Pittsburg Kansan, Oct. 9, 1889. 
47. Ibid., April 9, 1890. 
48. Ibid., Sept. 9, 1891. 
. Ibid., Sept. 10, 1891. 
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Output, 


Number 

Names. furnaces. retorts. approximate. 
EM ccd svcdoncdéuvdcedotes 10 960 3,500 tons 
Teel ar re 6 672 2,500 tons 
W. and J. ak chee aad a gen pein 6 672 2,500 tons 
ey CN MII GD 5 coc cccccccccccccs 12 1,344 3,500 tons 
SE BE AD TGs ic vsin cscs cadvcene 6 672 2,500 tons 
St. Louis and Pittsburg.................... 8 896 3,000 tons 
eee. es cin dese cont oe 12 1,344 3,000 tons 
I Dis i d'cnsdocceeddaeweceses 14 1,568 3,750 tons 
i a a kt és wha 27,000 tons 
EE ss oak ck casks caneoseaves *. pants 16,000 tons50 


During the same year, 1893, there were twenty-five active zinc 
smelters in the United States, distributed as follows: Illinois, 4; 
Indiana, 1; Kansas, 9; Missouri, 4; Pennsylvania, 2; all other states, 
5.52 Of the nine smelters in Kansas, six were located in Pittsburg. 

Pittsburg did not long continue as the leading spelter-producing 
city. By the middle nineties the natural gas fields of southeast 
Kansas were being developed rapidly. These gas fields offered a 
fuel cheaper than coal. Many towns in the gas field were reaching 
out for industrial plants. Free gas, or gas at a very low cost, was 
offered them. This played havoc with the zinc smelters, as well as 
with some other industries, in the coal fields. Pittsburg began to 
lose its smelters. Soon all but two were gone. These two, the St. 
Louis and Pittsburg and the Cockerill smelters, continued to operate 
for a time on coal. Soon they were forced to close down because 
they could not meet competition. They remained closed until 1914, 
when the high price of spelter and the great demand enabled them to 
operate again. They continued to operate for a period of three 
years, after which they were closed down and dismantled. 

The closing of the zinc smelters was a severe blow to Pittsburg. 
It was followed by a loss in population of about 2,500 and a pay roll 
of approximately $25,000 a month."? 

In addition to the zinc smelters Pittsburg numbered a silver 
smelter among its industries for a few years. During the summer 
of 1890 some men looking for a suitable place for locating a silver 
smelter visited Pittsburg. They were attracted by cheap coal and 
the desire of the citizens for additional industrial plants. After 
looking the field over they decided to locate if sufficient aid in es- 
tablishing the plant could be obtained from local citizens. After a 
few days’ negotiations between the visitors and the Pittsburg Com- 

50. Missouri Geological Survey, 1894, v. 7, pp. 495-496. 


61. Ibid., vol. 6, p. 246. 
52. Interview, BE. V. Lanyon. 
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mercial Club an agreement was reached and a formal contract was 
entered into. 

This agreement between the Pittsburg Commercial Club and the 
Short Method Refining Company of Pittsburg provided that the 
smelter company should refine not less than twenty tons of refrac- 
tory ores at Pittsburg daily for a period of three years; and that 
the Commercial Club should erect a suitable building on a five-acre 
tract, which was to be donated, and supply $2,000 to be expended 
in the construction of furnaces. In addition, the smelter company 
agreed to install machinery in the amount of $16,000.°* 

The smelter company started construction work without delay, 
but was slow in completing the plant. Not until September, 1891, 
was it put into operation. 

The Commercial Club was equally slow in paying its bonus. The 
day before the expiration of a “six months” clause of the contract, 
it lacked $750 of the amount due the smelter company. That night 
it held a meeting for the purpose of raising the amount due. Two 
hundred dollars was raised from those present. As a means of en- 
thusing others arrangements were made to run a special train to the 
plant the next morning. About one hundred men took advantage of 
the excursion. The enthusiasm of the occasion raised another $100. 
On returning to Pittsburg a committee raised the balance, $450, 
in about three hours.®4 

The silver smelter operated at a profit for some four years. It 
shut down for want of operating capital, due to the fact that the 
ore-purchasing agent had managed to get hold of most of the money 
in the treasury through fraudulent invoices and other means and 
had left for parts unknown. The plant shut down, never to reopen. 
Fortunately for the stockholders, the plant had earned and had paid 
to them in dividends during its period of operation more than the 
stock had cost. 

The silver smelter was not a financial success for its owners, nor 
did it add materially to the pay roll of the town. But it was con- 
sidered to have performed a valuable service for the town in ad- 
vertising it and in furthering business enthusiasm.* 


58. Pittsburg Kansan, Aug. 27, 1890. 
64. The Pittsburg Daily Headlight, May 20, 1891. 


65. Interview, J. H. Seeley, Pitteburg, Kan. Retired building contractor. Stockholder 
in the silver smelter. 
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Tue Huui anp Ditton Pacxine PLiant. 


The beginning of the Hull and Dillon Packing Plant is set forth 
in the following story related by Lewis Hull. 

In the fall of 1885 Hull found himself in Pittsburg, Kan., full of 
ambition to enter the meat business, but lacked the funds to do so 
even on a very modest scale. However, he managed to secure on 
credit a location and to provide himself with meager equipment. To 
get a supply of meat he rode out into the country to the homes of 
two farmers with whom he had a slight acquaintance. From one 
he bought a cow, from the other a hog. He told each to call at his 
shop the following Monday for his pay. 

The two animals were slaughtered and the meat was placed on 
sale. That was Saturday. The first day’s sales brought Hull 
twenty-eight dollars and left about half of the meat. The cash 
receipts of the first day’s business paid for the cow and the hog. 
He then bought another cow and hog on the same basis. The meat 
was readily sold and from that time on he was able to pay cash 
for the beeves and hogs as he bought them. 

At the time Hull opened his shop all sausage, bologna and other 
smoked meats sold in Pittsburg were shipped in from Kansas City. 
Hull saw an opportunity for increasing his earning by smoking his 
own meats. But he had neither a smoke house nor money with 
which to build one worth while. The problem was met by the 
purchase of a hogshead, which Hull converted into a smoke house 
and put into operation. Within a short time he was selling home- 
cured sausage, bologna, hams and bacon. Increased trade forced 
Hull to secure larger quarters. At this time he was joined by his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Dillon.** In the new, modest, but up-to- 
date meat market was laid the foundation of the packing plant 
located, in 1891, west of the city on the banks of Cow creek. 

The plant was put into operation in the fall of 1891 and its first 
kill was ten beeves and thirty hogs.5* From time to time it was 
enlarged. During the year 1925 a large addition was made by rais- 
ing the main building from one story to three stories. Again in 
1928, a twenty-thousand-dollar addition was made. The buildings 
and yards then occupied about fourteen acres. The plant was elec- 
trically equipped and the refrigeration system was modern through- 
out. 


56. Interview, Lewis Hull, Pittsburg, Kan. President, Hull and Dillon Packing Company. 
57. Ibid. 
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Two government inspectors were stationed at the plant. The 
duty of one, a veterinarian, was to inspect each animal to be slaugh- 
tered. The duty of the other was to inspect the meats and the 
sanitation of the buildings, yards and equipment. 

The value of the plant to the community and surrounding terri- 
tory is best indicated by its volume of business. The average daily 
kill for some years has been one hundred hogs and twenty-five 
beeves. During the year 1928, 30,000 hogs, 7,500 beeves and 200 
sheep, all purchased from the farmers and stockmen of the trade 
territory, were slaughtered. In addition, several hundred head of 
cattle were bought and shipped to other packing plants. Approxi- 
mately $1,187,000 was paid to the producers. Market prices were 
based on Kansas City markets, less freight differential. 

The company employed in the neighborhood of one hundred men 
throughout the year, with no “shutdowns.” Nine salesmen were 
kept on the road (1930). The business has had a steady growth 
from year to year. During 1929 the volume of business reached the 
million-dollar mark, with a payroll of a hundred thousand dollars. 

In order to reach its customers as promptly as possible Hull and 
Dillon instituted truck delivery service in 1918 to all accessible 
points in its trade territory. With the extension of good roads truck 
delivery was increased until the entire local territory was covered. 
In 1915 regular shipments of lard were made to London, England. 
Some by-products which were not produced in sufficient quantities 
to justify conversion into finished products were sold to other manu- 
facturing concerns. Since 1920 all hides have been shipped to the 
International Shoe Company, St. Louis, and all grease has been sold 
to the Procter & Gamble Company, Chicago. 

The company has operated, since 1922, a 1,200-acre grain and 
stock farm in connection with the packing plant. This farm was 
secured for the purpose of taking care of all stock that the packing 
plant could not at once consume. This enabled the company to 
purchase all cattle offered and to put all unconditioned beeves in 
condition for local slaughter or shipment to other markets. Several 
hundred head of cattle have been handled on the farm each year."* 

In 1918 Lewis Hull bought Dillon’s interest in the plant and in- 
corporated the business with a capital of $150,000. E. D. Henne- 
berry became associated with the company in 1921 and assumed 
a large part of the management of the business. Lewis Hull con- 


68. Interview, E. D. Henneberry, Pittsburg, Kan. Vice president Hull and Dillon Pack- 
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tinued to take an active part in the management. His greatest 
interest was in the killing and curing departments, over which he 
exercised full personal supervision, despite his seventy-five years. 
Hull’s hobby remained, January, 1930, what it was more than forty 
years before, curing and smoking hams, bacon and sausage—the 
three products that played the greatest part in building the Hull 
and Dillon business.®® 

The management of the Hull and Dillon Packing Company had 
more than passing interest in the welfare of its employees. After 
the fall of 1923 night classes for the benefit of the employees 
were sponsored by the company. These classes were organized by 
and were a part of the work of the State Teachers College under 
the Smith-Hughes act. Such classes met at regular intervals for 
class instruction. The average attendance was about thirty. In 
this work the regular college professors were aided by several lec- 
turers from Kansas City and Chicago furnished by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. Full credit was given by the State Teach- 
ers College for all work completed. As a closing exercise for each 
year’s work the packing company gave a banquet to its employee- 
students. The expense of these night classes from the beginning 
was borne by the packing company.” 

The social life of the employees also received consideration and 
attention. This was furthered by the Hull Club, organized among 
the employees and sponsored by them. Through this organization 
many social activities were carried on. The crowning event of the 
social functions of the year was the annual picnic, given by the 
company to its employees. 

Economic assistance and protection was provided for employees. 
Group insurance written by one of the large companies was in force 
for all after 1926. Each employee carried insurance to the amount 
of $2,000. Foremen carried $3,500. Half the cost of the insurance 
was borne by the company. 

It has been the policy of the company. to maintain close personal 
relations with employees. Some of its workmen have been with 
the concern for more than twenty-five years. In recognition the 
Institute of American Meat Packers has presented each of these 
with a silver medal.* 

59. Interview, Lewis Hull. 
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60. Ibid., Interview 
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Cray Propucts INDUSTRIES. 

Since the early nineties Pittsburg has occupied a prominent place 
in the clay products industries of Kansas and the neighboring states. 
While some localities have exceeded it in volume, but few, if any, 
have excelled it in variety of products. 

The history of brick making in Pittsburg dates back to the early 
history of the town. As early as 1878 it boasted of a fairly good 
plant. The Girard Press, January 16, 1879, said: “Steinmetz and 
Company are still making brick, their first kiln having turned out a 
complete success. You can count brick making one of the successful 
industries of Pittsburg, . . .” 

The Steinmetz brickyard has long since passed away. It has 
been almost forgotten by even the oldest settlers of Pittsburg. The 
buildings for which it furnished the bricks have been replaced. But 
the economic fact that was established lived on in the vitrified 
brick plant, in the pottery plant and in the tile factory. 

The immediate vicinity of Pittsburg contains extensive areas 
of clay, or shale, suitable for making a variety of clay products. 
This fact, combined with a cheap and abundant supply of coal 
resulted in building up an industry comparable with that of any 
other locality in the Southwest. 

The value of the clay products factories to the community was 
well expressed by the following statement of facts for the year 
1927, the only year for which data were available: Total number 
of employees, 275; total payroll, $275,277.25; total value of prod- 
ucts, $826,909.01. During the same year 2,486 cars of the output 
of the factories were shipped out of Pittsburg.®* 

The Pittsburg Paving and Building Brick Company, better known 
as the Nesch and Moore Brick Company, was the pioneer modern 
brick plant of Pittsburg. Previous to its establishment there was 
little or no real knowledge of the extent or the quality of the clay 
deposits in and around Pittsburg. 

The establishment of this plant was the outgrowth of a casual 
circumstance. In 1890 John Moore, of Atchison, Kan., through the 
efforts of the Johnson Brothers, of the Pittsburg Town Company, 
visited Pittsburg. Moore knew something about clay. He observed 
that there were seemingly good deposits around Pittsburg. He 
made a study of the local industry and inspected the buildings 
-. on file with the Chamber of Commerce (Pittsburg, Kan.) based on reports of 
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that had been constructed of local bricks. He became interested 
in the possibilities of a modern vitrified brick plant. 

When Moore returned to Atchison he took with him sufficient 
clay for experimental purposes. He produced a few vitrified bricks. 
These were shown to Robert Nesch, a brick manufacturer of Atchi- 
son. Nesch, observing the quality of the sample bricks, at once 
became interested in Pittsburg clay. As a result, Nesch and Moore 
went to Pittsburg with the intention of establishing a brick plant 
if sufficient support was given them by the citizens of the town. 
They asked the city to agree to pave several blocks with their prod- 
uct. Their proposition was accepted and provision was made to 
pave some nine blocks with homemade vitrified brick.™ 

Some interesting facts relative to the first paving contract may 
be gleaned from the records of the city clerk. One is the fact that 
it authorized the mayor to sign a paving contract with Nesch and 
Moore before the ordinance authorizing the paving became effec- 
tive.* Just why the city council acted as it did is problematic. 
Possibly its method was the “Pittsburg way” of securing the loca- 
tion of an industrial plant by means of a bonus paid through the 
taxing power of the city. Nesch and Moore at once commenced 
the construction of their plant on a ten-acre tract, a part of which 
was underlaid by a vein of coal, which was to furnish fuel for the 
kilns. The original plant was a small one. But the Pittsburg 
paving attracted so much attention that it soon was necessary to 
enlarge the plant in order to take care of the increased business. 
Additions to the plant continued until it attained a capacity of 
100,000 paving bricks per day. It was completely equipped with 
modern brick-making machinery and kilns. 

The brick plant enjoyed an exceptionally good trade in paving 
bricks from the time of the first kiln until brick paving and brick 
walks were supplanted years later by concrete. With the decline 
in the demand for paving bricks the plant turned its attention to 
building bricks, the sale of which met with good success. A market 
for its output was found throughout Kansas and western Missouri, 
and especially in Kansas City, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo. Due 
to the fact that the early paving bricks stood the test of use they 
went into miles of pavement in Kansas City, Mo., during the late 
nineties, and 50,000,000 of them went into the Kansas City Stock- 
yards Company pavements.” 

68. Pittsburg Kansan, Aug. 6, 1890. 


64. Records Council Proceedings, book No. 1, pp. 318-345. 
65. Session Laws, 1875, chap. 72, sec. 1. 
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After being operated by the Nesch interests for more than thirty 
years the brick plant was sold to the United Clay Products Com- 
pany, 1926," and the business of the local plant was merged with 
that of the larger corporation. The Pittsburg plant was operated 
under the new organization for one year, when it was closed down, 
and has so remained. 

The W. 8S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Company, better known 
as the “Tile Factory,” was established in 1899. One day in the 
spring of that year two practical brick and tile makers, W. L. 
Taylor and Charles Loose, arrived in Pittsburg in quest of a loca- 
tion where clay suitable for making hollow tile building blocks could 
be had. They were shown several possible sites, the most desirable 
being one where they thought the quality of the clay questionable. 
To dispel their doubts they were induced to ship a few bags of it 
back to Terre Haute to the tile factory with which they formerly 
had been connected. That was done and the two men soon fol- 
lowed the shipment. 

About two weeks later Taylor and Loose returned to Pittsburg 
and stated they would establish a factory if sufficient local aid could 
be secured. They proposed to organize a company for making hol- 
low building tile with a paid-up capital of $25,000, if local citizens 
would take stock in the amount of $9,000. As an evidence of good 
faith they presented a draft in the amount of $16,000. The stock 
to be purchased by local men was subscribed for in one day’s time 
by eight business men. A member of the stock-selling committee, 
who has been a resident of Pittsburg since 1878 and who has been 
in the real-estate business there for more than forty years, said the 
establishment of that industry was easier than any with which he 
had ever been connected.™ 

The general management of the business was placed in charge of a 
competent and experienced local business man; Loose and Taylor, 
the two principal stockholders, looked after the manufacturing end 
of the business. But the business did not prosper as expected. Prac- 
tically the entire capital of the company was expended for the site 
and for kilns and other equipment, with but a very limited work- 
ing capital. The plant earned enough to pay all operating expenses, 
allowing fair compensation for the three officials in charge; but it 
earned nothing for the stockholders. To make the business a profit- 


66. Interview, J. J. Nesch, Pittsburg, Kan. Son of Robert Nesch, founder of the plant, 
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able one more working capital was necessary. The local stock- 
holders would not furnish this because they were not getting any 
returns on their investment. Taylor and Loose could not furnish 
more capital because they did not have it. As a result, all interested 
in the plant agreed to sell. A buyer was found in the person of 
Robert Nesch, then owner of the Pittsburg Vitrified Paving Brick 
Plant, who took it over at $25,000. Under the Nesch management 
the plant was converted primarily into a sewer-tile plant, after 
which it was sold, 1900, to the W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing 
Company,” and became a unit of that larger organization. _ 

Whatever possibilities Nesch and Dickey saw in the Pittsburg 
plant were realized, at least, in part. The plant was a growing and a 
successful concern after its transfer to Nesch, and later to the 
Dickey interests.*2 From a plant of limited capacity it grew into 
one of 100 tons per day capacity by 1909, when the last addition 
to it was made. 

An interesting fact in connection with the operation of the plant 
is that after 1920 the kilns were fired with oil, consuming per month 
the equivalent, approximately, of 773 to 833 tons of coal. Oil was 
used as fuel not because it was cheaper, but because the uncer- 
tainties associated with the coal-mine labor troubles did not enter 
into the supply of oil. 

The products of the plant were sewer tile, hollow tile bricks, flue 
lining, ornamental flue caps and wall coping. Of these products 
sewer tile was the principal one after 1900. The company’s trade 
territory was southern and western Kansas, Oklahoma and parts of 
Arkansas, Texas and New Mexico. 

The value of the tile factory to Pittsburg is shown in part by 
the following facts. In 1929 the plant employed an average of 
one hundred and twenty-five men, about twenty of whom were 
skilled clay molders and burners. The annual pay roll approxi- 
mated $135,000 and the sales for several years exceeded $500,000 
per year.” 

The Pottery Plant was established principally as a community 
enterprise. The success of the other clay products plants suggested 
the possibility of additional uses for Pittsburg clay. Previous to 
1910 numerous chemical and burning tests had been made in a 
small way with satisfactory results in the laboratories of the local 


69. Ibid. 
70. Interview, A. H. Schlanger, Pittsburg, Kan. Coal merchant. 
71. Ibid. 


72. Interview, W. L. Walter, Pittsburg, Kansas., local superintendent, W. 8S. Di Clay 
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state school. Also, samples of clay had been sent to kilns in Ohio, 
where they had been tested and approved."* 

During the years 1911 and 1912 the problem of securing addi- 
tional industries for Pittsburg was an important one to many of its 
citizens. In the latter year the desire to see a pottery plant es- 
tablished took definite shape. A meeting of business men resulted 
in thirty-one of them agreeing to contribute sufficient money to 
construct and put into operation a small plant."* The contributions 
amounted to $20,000, which was spent on a site, a one-kiln plant and 
a general-purpose building.” 

The plant was put into operation in 1913,"° under the manage- 
ment of a capable superintendent, but the first burnings were not a 
success. This was due, as it was afterwards learned, to faulty con- 
struction of the kiln and not necessarily to lack of knowledge on 
the part of the superintendent. However, the owners set about at 
once to secure a new manager. In this many difficulties were ex- 
perienced. Failure seemed evident. Efforts were then made to in- 
terest eastern pottery plants in the local plant. The stockholders 
even offered to back the operation of the plant with their own money, 
sustaining any losses themselves that might occur, if some success- 
ful pottery company would take over and operate the local plant 
for a definite period. Failing in this, the stockholders finally offered 
to give the plant to an Ohio concern if it would agree to operate the 
plant for a definite time. The offer was accepted, but soon rejected. 

So much confidence in the project had some of the stockholders 
that two committees made trips at their own expense to the pottery 
plants of Ohio and Illinois in quest of a competent superintendent. 
One was found, as they thought.77 But his lack of understanding of 
that particular kiln was a source of trouble for him and for the com- 
pany. That was not the only trouble that beset the plant. To it 
must be added serious labor troubles and discriminating freight 
rates. 

For a while the plant struggled along, but in 1915 it went into 
the hands of a receiver and was closed for three years. It was then 
sold to a small group of citizens who completely reorganized the 
business. The first act of the new organization was to reconstruct 
the original and only kiln, which had been the principal cause of all 

. Interview, Prof. J. A. Yates. 
. Interview, A. H. Schianger. 
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the trouble. An aggressive campaign of expansion was entered upon. 
The plant was enlarged by the addition of three kilns, increased 
molding equipment and enlarged drying rooms. Happily, the en- 
largement of the plant and increased production facilities were fol- 
lowed by more favorable freight rates on clay products in that sec- 
tion. A reduction in freight rates, secured only after diligent ef- 
forts, enabled the Pittsburg plant to compete with the established 
plants elsewhere, and to build up a successful business. 

The pottery plant produced a large variety of products, such as 
jugs, water jars, pitchers, measures, milk pans, sun dials, lawn vases, 
bird baths, garden jars, flower pots, cut-flower vases, jardinieres, etc. 
For these varied products sale was found in western Missouri, Kan- 
sas, western Arkansas, Texas Panhandle and that part of New 
Mexico on the Santa Fe lines. By 1925 Pittsburg had become such 
a pottery center for the above territory that the railroad tariffs on 
pottery goods were quoted from Pittsburg. During the same year 
truck delivery service was instituted by the pottery company 
throughout its territory within a radius of 135 miles. 

The largest single purchaser of Pittsburg pottery was the Gift 
Shop and Necessity Company, Kansas City. The first shipment was 
made to this concern in 1926. Subsequent shipments amounted to 
thousands of dollars a year. The Gift Shop shipments consisted 
principally of cookie jars, salad bowls, chocolate jars, lemonade sets, 
ice-box jars, etc. All these different articles were retouched or re- 
decorated in Kansas City, and from there shipped to various parts 
of the United States and to some foreign countries.”* 


78. Interview, M. O. French, Pittsburg, Kan., president, Pittsburg Clay Products Com- 
pany. 
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FRANKLIN Prerce: Youne Hickory or THe Granite Huis. By 
Roy Franklin Nichols. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1931. xvi-+ 615 pp. $5.) 

LIFE of Franklin Pierce (President 1853-’57) is an event of 

major importance in the literature of Kansas history, because 
hitherto no scholarly biography of the fourteenth President has been 
available. In Kansas tradition Pierce has received harsh treat- 
ment as the result of hostile partisanship based on the single issue 
of slavery in the territories. The balanced picture has been lack- 
ing. The present biography is written by a man who is thoroughly 
conversant with the period and has written The Democratic Ma- 
chine, 1850-’54 (New York, Columbia University Press, 1923) and 

“Jeremiah Sullivan Black” in The American Secretaries of State 

and Their Diplomacy, Vol. VI. (New York, A. A. Knopf, 1928.) 

Doctor Nichols is now professor of history at the University of 

Pennsylvania. 

Franklin Pierce was born in the town of Hillsborough, New 
Hampshire, in 1804. He graduated from Bowdoin College and then 
took up the study of law and along with it the practice of politics 
as a Jacksonian Democrat. His father enjoyed some prominence 
in New Hampshire and was elected governor about the time Frank- 
lin was entering politics, so the rise of the younger Pierce was rela- 
tively easy. From 1838 to 1842 he was in congress, first the house 
and then the senate. During this period he married, and while this 
brought him much needed aristocratic social connections, it was in 
many respects unfortunate as his wife was afflicted with illness and 
a morbid Puritan conscience. Pierce retired from the senate be- 
fore the expiration of his term and set himself again to the practice 
of law and local politics. The Mexican War gave him an important 
military appointment, but he found that glory was elusive. The 
next three years (1849-’51), Professor Nichols concludes, were his 
years of greatest effectiveness. He was again in his familiar New 
Hampshire environment and virtually dictator in his party. 

In 1852 Pierce was nominated for President as a dark horse and 
elected on the platform of the finality of the compromise of 1850. 
The preparation for his administration was embarrassed by insur- 
mountable problems of peaceful conciliation of factionalism, and the 
fact that Pierce was not recognized as the real party head. Of 
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course, the party had no head, but he was not the leader even of an 
important faction. That was why he was available as a compromise 
candidate in 1852. Just before the inauguration the Pierces were 
overwhelmed by the tragic death of their small son in a railroad 
accident. This was no small factor in the inauspicious opening of 
the new administration. Professor Nichols tells the story of the next 
four years from the national point of view, making the story revolve 
around the White House as the pivot, and narrating the events as 
they unfolded to Pierce. The President had to balance factional 
quarrels over patronage, insistent business interests, land questions, 
the slavery issue, and foreign affairs and out of the conflict hope to 
insure the success of his administration and the well-being of the 
nation. Scandals and controversies in the western territories were an 
old, old story. Minnesota land graft appeared more important than 
the early stages of the Kansas land quarrels. Even after making 
allowances for Pierce’s weaknesses, he appears primarily as a victim 
of circumstances; the break-up of the Democratic party, the realign- 
ment of political forces which proved to be creating a new political 
party, and the unscrupulous tactics of some of the antislavery-Re- 
publican politicians who were more interested in advancing their 
political fortunes than in contributing to a peaceful settlement of the 
Kansas question. This last point Nichols hints at, but does not de- 
velop as he might have done from Kansas sources. Pierce tried sin- 
cerely to maintain an impartial national administration. After re- 
tirement from office, he traveled awhile and then settled down in 
New Hampshire. The abuse that was heaped upon him during the 
Civil War period is one of the things which the American people may 
well wish to forget. He died in 1869. 

A biographer has a choice of two general courses in treating his 
subject. He may write what is essentially a history of the period 
with the subject as the chief character, or he may confine himself to 
personal narrative, recording the interaction between the man and 
his environment, but assuming that the latter is already known to the 
reader. Professor Nichols has chosen the second course, which has 
the advantage of permitting a more intimate personal portrayal of 
the individual, but which is somewhat disappointing in its larger 
contributions to the solution of historical problems. Professor 
Nichols has saturated himself in the atmosphere of New Hampshire 
and Washington and has been able to fill in the personal record so 
completely that at times Pierce can be followed in detail in his daily 
routine. Of course, at other times there are unfortunate gaps in the 
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materials at critical points, which are no fault of the author. Nichols 
has based his book primarily on manuscript collections and news- 
paper files, many of which have never been used before for a major 
historical study. On the personal side of Pierce’s career, therefore, a 
large part of the detail of this biography is new. 

The student of Kansas history cannot but be a little disappointed 
in the book. The balanced picture of the man Pierce and his ad- 
ministration are important contributions, but scarcely any major 
political problem is solved. It scarcely need be said that Nichols 
would have had a surer grasp on the Kansas question if he had used 
the files of Kansas newspapers and the manuscript collections of the 
Kansas State Historical Society. Governer Reeder’s land deals 
would have been clearer in the light of his own records of holdings in 
Indian lands and townsite companies. The governor showed no 
partisanship in accumulating shares in both proslavery and anti- 
slavery towns. 

Pierce’s sincere devotion to the Union is one of his outstanding 
characteristics. He felt that its preservation could be accomplished 
only by mutual concessions, by moderation and compromise. His 
public adherence to the principle underlying popular sovereignty 
dates from 1846 when he assisted in framing the following resolution 
in the New Hampshire state Democratic convention: 

“That the policy to be pursued in reference to slavery rests with the states 
and territories within which it exists—that whatever parties may profess, it is 
only as citizens of such states and territories that the members of those parties 
can influence that policy—and that angry external agitation, by exciting the 
prejudices of the slaveholding communities, while it may endanger the Union 
tends rather to fasten than to destroy the bonds of the enslaved.” 

This is one of the earliest known statements of the idea as applied 
to the territories and in the light of this resolution Pierce’s consist- 
ency is clear on the compromise of 1850, the platform of 1852 and 
the Kansas question —James C. MAtin. 
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Kansas History as Published 
in the State Press 


“Early Days in Oskaloosa,” by Francis Henry Roberts, is being 
published serially in current issues of the Oskaloosa Independent. 


“A Pioneer Relates of Bison Hunts in the 60’s,” by John G. Ellen- 
becker, was the title of an interview with W. M. McCanles pub- 
lished in the Marshall County News, Marysville, December 25, 1931. 


The story of a furrow plowed by Jos. G. McCoy from the Red 
river to Abilene was recalled by Frank D. Smith in a brief article in 
the Coffeyville Daily Journal, January 1, 19832. Mr. McCoy used 
only cattle power to make this furrow as a marker for a new cattle 
trail. 

“Some Experiences of an Amateur Officer of the Law” were re- 
counted by David D. Leahy, former United States marshal located 
in Wichita, in the January 3, 1932, issue of the Wichita Sunday 
Eagle. “How the Buffalo Hunters Fought a War of Their Own,” 
was the title of a narrative of the Staked Plains war against the 
Comanche Indians, by Paul I. Wellman in the same issue. Several 
Kansas buffalo hunters were among the participants in this skir- 
mish in the Texas Panhandle in the spring of 1877. Other stories of 
the Wellman series which are regular weekly features of the Eagle 
included such names as Gen. George Custer, Crazy Horse, Rain-in- 
the-Face, Sitting Bull and Kit Carson. A biographical sketch of 
William Patrick Hackney, an attorney for the vigilantes during the 
frontier days of south-central Kansas, was another article of his- 
torical interest in this issue. It was contributed by Bob Herrick. 


The Lincoln Sentinel-Republican observed its forty-fourth birth- 
day, January 7, 1932, with a short sketch of the newspaper’s his- 
tory featured in its columns. Supplementary historical data on 
Lincoln county newspapers as recorded in the Souvenir History of 
Lincoln County (1908), by Elizabeth N. Barr, was published Jan- 
uary 28. 

At the beginning of its fifty-third year, January 7, 1932, The 
Rooks County Record, Stockton, published several letters from old 
subscribers telling of their pioneering experiences. 


Interviewing celebrities in the “Golden Age of Journalism” was a 
venturesome task to David D. Leahy. In a two-column article on 
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“Great Kansans of Past Had Many Humorous Quirks” Mr. Leahy 
related some of his experiences for the Wichita Sunday Eagle, Jan- 
uary 10, 1932. 


The First Presbyterian church of Arkansas City celebrated its 
fifty-ninth anniversary, January 12, 1932. Finley Marshall, one 
of the pioneer members, spoke of the “Little White Church,” north 
of the present edifice, where he and others attended as early as 1877. 
Historical notes of the church were published in the Daily Traveler 
and Tribune. 


A sketch of the growth and development of Independence and 
Montgomery county was given in a talk by Donald W. Stewart, 
attorney and state commander of the American Legion, at the 
dedicatory program of Montgomery county’s new courthouse Jan- 
uary 11, 1932. The speech was printed in the Independence Daily 
Reporter, January 12. 


The twentieth anniversary edition of the University Daily Kan- 
san, official student publication of Kansas University, Lawrence, 
made its appearance on January 17, 1932. Early university pub- 
lications, present occupations of former staff members and historical 


matter pertaining to the university and its school of journalism 
were discussed in this issue. 


A résumé of the contents of The Kansas Plainsman, May 20, 
1876, an early Russell newspaper, was published in The Russell 
County News, Russell, January 21, 1932. An issue of the Russell 
Hawkeye, for March 29, 1883, was similarly reviewed in the Jan- 
uary 28 issue of the News. Names of many pioneers were men- 
tioned in these articles. 


The first of a series of Cheyenne county pioneer editions was pub- 
lished by the Bird City Times, January 21, 1932. Old settlers’ 
reminiscences were featured, with many pioneers contributing. 
“Cheyenne County in 1885,” by James G. Butler; photographs of 
Benjamin Bird and Frances L. Emerson, for whom Bird City and 
St. Francis were named; histories of Wheeler, Kan., and the early 
county schools were the edition’s highlights. 


Tales of early Waterville as told to Waterville high-school stu- 
dents by Mrs. F. P. Thorne and “Mike” Delaney, pioneers, were 
printed in the January 21, 1932, issue of the Telegraph. 


A series of articles reminiscent of early-day Kansans and other 
historical figures of the past and present, by Dave D. Leahy, is pub- 
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lished regularly in the Wichita Sunday Eagle. The articles com- 
menced with the January 24, 1932, issue. Sketches include such 
persons as Sen. Hiram Johnson, William Jennings Bryan, General 
Weaver and Judge Willis in the January 24 issue; Ernest Thompson 
Seton, John L. Sullivan, Ned Turnley, January 31; Pat McDonald, 
Seth M. Tucker, February 7; James Cardinal Gibbons and a dis- 
cussion of Friar de Padilla, reputedly the first white man to settle 
in Kansas in 1541, February 14; George Washington, February 21; 
Col. Henry Watterson, Senator W. A. Clark, February 28, and St. 
Patrick, March 13. 


Reno county celebrated its sixtieth birthday anniversary Tuesday, 
January 26, 1932, as the opening day’s feature of Farm and Home 
Week, promoted by the Hutchinson Herald and News. “The 
Romance of Reno,” a historical pageant representing a decade of 
development in Reno county, was presented. H. 8. Lyman was the 
oldest settler of Reno county who attended the anniversary fes- 
tivities. He came to the county in April, 1871. Salt jacks of pioneer 
times were feted the second day of the week’s program. Special 
recognition was given to Marion Foster, one of the men who drilled 
the first salt well in Hutchinson. On Thursday, A. W. McCandless, 
first teacher at Sherman school in Hutchinson in the 70’s, was the 
guest of honor at the pioneer school gathering. The hog callers, 
cow callers, bullwhackers, cowboys and bone pickers were all af- 
forded opportunities to meet with their contemporaries on this day. 
Native Kansans of the county celebrated Kansas Day on January 
29. Two native territorial Kansans were in attendance. They were 
John 8. Simmons, Hutchinson attorney, who was born in Douglas 
county in August, 1860, and Mrs. Clara L. Barker, who was born 
in what is now Chase county on June 28, 1860. The Reno county 
4-H clubs sponsored Saturday’s finale. 


The first radio founders’ day program of Kansas State college 
was broadcast February 16, 1932, from KSAC. The present college 
was founded as Bluemont college. It was taken over by the state 
in 1863. The Kansas Industrialist, Manhattan, published brief 
biographical sketches of the founders in its issue of January 27. 


How Henry Brown, sheriff of Douglas county, Rev. H. D. Fisher, 
Methodist minister, and Lawyer 8. A. Riggs escaped the vengeance 
of the Quantrill raiders at Lawrence, August 23, 1863, was told by 
Lewis Brown, son of the pioneer sheriff, to the Hutchinson News 
January 27, 1932. Mr. Brown was only a few weeks old when the 
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massacre occurred, and his recollection of the affair came from his 
parents’ description. 

A short history of Mayetta as summarized from E. J. Lunger’s 
speech to the Mayetta high school January 22, 1932, was published 
in the Holton Signal, January 28. 


More than 100 Russell citizens, all of whom have been residents 
of Kansas for fifty years or over, were invited as guests of honor 
at a program sponsored by the Russell Cosmos Club, January 29, 
1932. The names and short biographical sketches of a few of these 
early settlers were included in news accounts published in the 
Russell Record, January 28 and February 1, and The Russell 
County News, Russell, February 4. 


Hardships of early-day Kansans were related by Mrs. E. F. 
Brown in the Liberal News of January 29, 1932. Mrs. Brown came 
to Kansas in 1857, locating near Emporia, and recalls the sacking 
of Lawrence and other territorial incidents. She removed to Seward 
county in 1885 and is reputed to be the county’s first school teacher. 


Residents of Salina who preceded the railroad into the city in 
May, 1867, were honored by the Saline county chapter, Native 
Daughters of Kansas, at its annual Kansas Day dinner, January 
29, 1932. The names of this historical group published in the 
Salina Journal January 30 were assembled by Mrs. Effie Campbell, 
secretary of the Saline County Historical Association. 


The history of the Mennonites, “their trials, persecutions and 
triumphs,” was briefly sketched in The Mennonite Story, a 24-page 
illustrated booklet issued in February, 1932, by Bethel College, of 
Newton. Particular note was made of the Kansas settlements. 
Hundreds of these immigrants were carried across the continent in 
special trains, settling chiefly in Marion, Harvey, McPherson and 
Reno counties. The material was compiled by A. J. Graber. 


A series of historical sketches of Wabaunsee county and Kansas, 
by F. L. Hodgson, are featured in current issues of the Harveyville 
Monitor. The first installment was published February 4, 1932. 
“Trouble With the Indians,” “The Theft of Brain’s Horse,” “Charlie 
—the Slave,” and “A Meal for a Tanning,” are characteristic sub- 
titles for these articles. 


Mrs, Julia M. Winters, who settled in Sedgwick county on October 
16, 1872, told of early-day life in south central Kansas in the Hal- 
stead Independent, February 4, 1932. 
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The February 5, 1932, edition of the Leon News was edited by 
members of the Leon Methodist church in connection with the cele- 
bration of “Booster Sunday,” February 7. Church sketches of a 
historical nature were featured. 


A short history of the Emporia Kansas State Teachers College 
appeared in the February 12, 1932, issue of The Bulletin, the official 
student publication. The college was founded as the Kansas State 
Normal School February 15, 1865. 


A brief sketch and photograph of the old mill erected by J. M. 
Piazzek at Grasshopper Falls (Valley Falls) in 1855, was a feature 
of the Topeka Daily Capital, February 14, 1932. C. C. Nicholson 
was the contributor. 


Fifty years ago in the West were recalled by George M. De Tilla 
in a lengthy newspaper article in The Western Times, Sharon 
Springs, for February 18 and 25, 1932. Mr. De Tilla is a former 
cowpuncher, stage driver, miner and railroad worker. 


Russian German Settlements in the United States, written in 
German by Dr. Richard Sallett, was translated by Judge J. C. 
Ruppenthal and the parts pertaining to Kansas were reprinted in 
The Russell County News, Russell, in its issues of February 18, 25; 
March 10 and 24, 19382. 


A biographical sketch of Thomas Byrne, a Dickinson county 
pioneer, written by Mrs. Mary Byrne Clennan, a granddaughter, 
was published in the Chapman Advertiser, February 18, 1932. Other 
biographical articles followed in succeeding issues. A sketch of the 
life of Michael Cogan was contributed by Mary Cogan, his daughter, 
in the February 25 issue; Mrs. Fred Pierce wrote of her pioneering 
experiences in Kansas in the March 3 edition; a story of Jack Nash 
was featured March 10, and an account of the lives of Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott E. Poor, by a son, William Poor, was published March 17 
and 24, 


“Old Osage Mission” at St. Paul, was the subject of a historical 
sketch in the Wichita Evening Eagle from February 19 to March 3, 
1932. Rev. Wm. Schaefers contributed the series. 


A brief history of Sod Town, now Stafford, by Helen Akin, ap- 
peared in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, February 21, 1932. Many 
early-day settlers were named in the article. 

An “Honor Roll of Old Settlers” of Seward county was prepared 
by Abe K. Stoufer for the Liberal News, February 23, 1932. 
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The Kingman Journal took official note of Kingman county’s 
fifty-eighth birthday on February 27, 1932. A short sketch of the 
county’s organization and settlement was published March 11. 


The sixtieth anniversary jubilee of the building of the first rail- 
road up the Arkansas valley was observed with a week of festivities 
in Hutchinson, February 29 to March 5, 1932. Sixty years ago, 
Hutchinson, Sterling, Dodge City and many other cities of the 
valley were born. Monday, February 29, the citizens of Hutchinson 
and their guests buried “Old Man Depression.” Tuesday, pioneers 
of the 70’s, later settlers of the 80’s and 90’s, and youngsters of the 
1900’s were garbed alike in the costumes of the early settlers. 
Transportation day on Wednesday brought out everything from the 
travois of the Indian tribes of the prairie down to the airplanes that 
soar over the wheat belt to-day on the air lines. The Santa Fe 
displayed one of the first engines used in the valley in 1872, and 
placed near it one of the larger locomotives of to-day. The Rock 
Island also featured a transportation display. Old-time handpump 
handears manned by typical crews of Irish paddies, operated on 
the trolley tracks. Labor and industry celebrated their progress 
Thursday, and Friday was the official farm and grain day. Satur- 
day was junior jubilee day. The event was well advertised in the 
newspapers of the valley, particularly in the Hutchinson Herald 
and News. 


“Tribulations of an Early Day Editor,” by H. 8. Givler, was a 
column feature of the Western Kansas World, Wakeeney, on March 
3, 1932, its fifty-third birthday anniversary edition. Mr. Givler 
was editor of the World from 1894 to 1919. 


The March 3, 1932, seventh anniversary edition of the Douglas 
County Republican, Lawrence, was dedicated to Charles Sumner 
Finch, Kansas pioneer editor, now a member of the Republican’s 
staff. Mr. Finch entered newspaper work in the fall of 1880 with 
the purchase of a part interest in the Harper Times. Since then he 
has been associated with many newspapers in Kansas and Missouri. 
The edition contained tributes from his friends and associates. 


Prominent citizens of Florence, Peabody and Marion were named 
by Helen Akin in a three-column historical sketch which appeared 
in the Wichita Eagle, March 4, 1932. 








Kansas Historical Notes 


The Wabaunsee County Historical Society was reorganized Janu- 
ary 23, 1932, in a meeting at Alma. Officers elected were: Wm. 
Pringle, president; Dr. H. J. Wertzberger, vice president and cura- 
tor; O. W. Little, secretary-treasurer. 


The first observance of a “Kansas Week” leading up to and fol- 
lowing Kansas Day was introduced at Chanute January 25 to 30, 
1932. It was intended to emphasize traditions, institutions and 
natural assets of the state. Under the direction of the late Esther 
Clark Hill the Chanute library prepared special Kansas displays 
for its bulletin board. The Chanute Tribune published during the 
week a series of articles by well-known Kansans. On Monday, a 
letter from Gov. Harry H. Woodring introduced the event. Tues- 
day, Carl P. Bolmar, artist, sketched the history of art in the 
state. Kansas flowers, as discussed by William C. Stevens, were 
featured on Wednesday. Thursday, Kansas newspaper history was 
reviewed by George A. Root. “A Kansas Chamber of Truth and 
Beauty” was advocated by William Allen White in the fifth article. 
And, in the sixth, Kirke Mechem, secretary of the Kansas State His- 


torical Society, wrote of the activities of the Society in preserving 
historical material. 


Washburn College, Topeka, observed its sixty-seventh anniver- 
sary February 8, 1932. A special Founder’s Day program was 
held, with Justice John S. Dawson, president of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, as the principal speaker. 


Members of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society were 
entertained at the Chatham hotel, Kansas City, Mo., February 13, 
by Mrs. Edna Anderson and Mrs. Cora E. Fuller, daughters of 
Rev. Thomas Johnson, founder of the Methodist Shawnee Mission. 
Kirke Mechem, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
was a speaker. 


The First Baptist church of Topeka celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary the week of March 1-6, 1932. The church was or- 
ganized March 1, 1857, with six charter members: Jesse Stone, 
Sarah E. Miller, Charles A. Bliss, Joseph C. Miller, William Jordan 
and Christopher Fitzgerald. The reading of the church history was 
featured Thursday night. 
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